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„ 
OTHI NG has contributed ſo much to . in- 
creaſe of infidelity as a continued miſrepreſenta- 
tion of ſome of the principal doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
that fundamental article of it in particular, the redemption 
of man by Jeſus Chriſt. Was that placed in its pro- 
per point of view, our religion would be able to ſtand 
the teſt of a rational examination; men of genius and 
ſ peculation, without exception, would be then led | to 


contemplate it with due reverence. | 


When on the contrary i it 1s l to be found- 7 


ed on an hy potheſis which reflects upon the Deity— 


when it is ſaid that we come into the world objects of the 
divine wrath on account of a guilt not contracted by 
our ſelves, but tranſmitted to us from Adam g treſpaſs 
in Paradiſe, and that nothing leſs than the blood of 

M8 the 


ir; The F R E F A C E. 
the bleſſed Jeſus was ſufficient to atone for that derived 
offence, can we wonder that revelation and its adherents 

become the deriſion of the Free- tbinler? And can any 

x: thing be more eſſentially ſerviceable to the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, than an enquiry whether there is in fact 
any foundation either in reaſon or revelation for ſuch an 

hypotheſis ; whether thoſe paſſages in Scripture, which 
are* uſually | urged in its ſupport, adyance in realityithe 
extraordinary doctrine; and whether the redemption 
ſcheme, inſtead of its being ſounded on a ſuppoſed guilt 
derived from Adam, may not more reaſonably be cogr 

ſidered as grounded on a lapſe of human ſouls in a Mat 
of pre-exillence—That the latter has at leaſt probability 
in its fayour, every one will confeſs, who has courage 
enough to throw off the ſhackles of prejudice, and aſ- 
ſert a freedom and independency « of thought and reflec- 
tion worthy the man and the Chriſtian. From a view, 
of that fundamental article of o our faith i in the light in 
which it is uſually placed, it Is, that. 0 many Writers 
aim to reaſon away the eſſence of Chriſtianity, and re- 
duce it to a mere ſyſtem | of. morality. And indeed a- 
mong all the errors of the church of Rome, from: which | 
we pride ourſelyes | in | having cleared Chriſtianity, there 
is not one ſo abhorrent to reaſon and reflection as 


is the dockrine here al and which 1 will for 
| | 2 3 ever, 


* 
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ever pd; till a new ſyſtem of attributes is forty 5 
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F geen is it therefore upon every one; ack 
teacher of Chriſtianity in particular, as he values the cre- 
dit, and, would contribute to the ſucceſs of the Goſpel, : 
to clear the ſacred pages from the charge of advancing 
a doctrine upon which regſon cannot reflect but with 


5 horror? This only can enable divines to convince: un- 


believers, that Chriſtianity is in reality founded on argu- 
nent; then, and not till then, ſhall we be able to give 
aich an aſcendancy in the realm of regſon. And had 
this, been done before, the Tindals,: Collins's,» collaſ- 
The tons, Chubbs, Holingbrokes, would not have had ſo fair 


a mark at which to direct .o plentifully (and With. dach 
2 afſyred were; their eee VG ben hl 


"The 1 l ae . lee 
guilt. derived from Adam, adds - Atrocious maxim, 
that ſullies all the conduct of Propidence, and that 
ſhocks, the underſtanding of the moſt intelligent children 
of all nations! The anſwers ordinarily made to chem. b 
throw into, their tender minds the ſeeds of a latent in- 
credulity, and of this I could give many fatal examples, 


f this were the roper place for it. I. ſhall content 
the prop P 
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i Te PREFACE 
myſelf with one. A great Prince, ſays he, of a neigh- 
bouring nation, equally admired for his ſuperior genius, 
univerſal learning, and ſurpriſing talents in political and 
military affairs, but who lived and died in the moſt ob: 
ſtinate incredulity, being one day aſked, after a long, 5 


ſerious, and familiar converſation with a friend, what 


had inſpired him with ſuch invineible prejudices againſt 
revealed religion; he anſwered; he had imbibed them 
early, yea, even from his childhood when he learned 
his catechiſm. He ſaid his preceptor having entertain- 
ed him a long time with the ſtory of the forbidden fruit, 


and the imputation of Adam's fin to all his poſterity, he 
aſked how a good God could condemn all the human 


race for the fault of one man, in whoſe erime they had 


never co-operated, and whoſe perſon they had never 
ſeen ? The tutor embarraſſed, - made him the common 


childiſ anſwer of the ſchoolmen. Theſe infipid re- 
plics augmenting rather than diminiſhing the difficulties, 
my tender: mind, continued the Prince, was ſtruck with 


horror upon every new repetition of that inſipid fu; 
As: I grew up, this facred horror changed by degrees 


into. a ſhrewd ſuſpicion, and turned at aft into total 
contempt of a religion that was founded on ſuch à blaſ- 
phemous tenet. The fame Prince added, that, pulſhed = 
by bis general curioſity for ſciences of all kind, he had 
looked: into the ſcholaſtic theology, and that he had 
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never found any bock ſo proper to nouriſh in him deiſm. 5 
and incredulity, as the account they give of reli gion. 
And I: defy any man to read, ſays Ramſay, our vulgar 
catechiſms on this point, with a ſprightly ſmart ſchool 
boy, and hint to him its abſurdity, without the child's, 
being ſtruck with the ſame impreſſions as the great * 
mentioned. * But to * . 


1 che ſubjeet matter of this performance is "© the 
utmoſt conſequence, 1 would not have the female 
part of the world, or the unlearned of our ſex be diſ- 
couraged from an attention to it, by an appearance of 
a little Greek and Latin, which they may, as oft as 
either occurs, paſs over, without loſing the thread of 7 


reaſoning nor would I have them imagine that it con- 


tains matters of enquiry, of which it is above the reach 
of their abilities to form an adequate conce ption, and 
in which they have no concern. No. T hough. by- 


pothetical, in ſome degree, my ſentiments, yet are they = 


not above the _ Inveſtigation. of reaſon. And 1 
will take upon, me to aſſure the impartial. in gene- 1 
ral, that a view of Chriſtianity through the medium of 

"2 lapſe of ſouls in a ſtate of pre-exiſtence, will enlarge | 
their ideas of its importance, and inflame their ſouls with 
an increaſing zeal for its honor and intereſt. And if 


among. Roe who * themſelves Chiiſtians there are 
YT” eren 
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ſtead of intereſting. themſelves asg ey Suff! ne 8 
moving the cauſe) in "what other ki wt a they t e 
conſidered than 4 deſertefg of inlet Lobt Ala ade FP? 
1 Will however Hope, \thatithere” ire At tions ths thöle hunter 
whoſe cognizance matters of religion more i intel) 


fall, many equally eminent in ſtation as in abilities, 1 by 
whom I may at laſt be ſeconded 1 in this endeavour LO 


Dai OHL3: 
efeBually to convince unbelievers that we are able in 
err » to 2 75 a 195 of the hope that 7 is in 4% | OT 
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And 1 wilt that all hose Who move in 4 an 1 
ſ] phere of life would revolve i in theit minds this o one too little * 
regarded truth, VIZ. that if that, "whatever it! is, Which Z 
railes them to df gnity, pre-eminence and imp portance ere, ; 
operates not to the intereſt of that plan of ons to 
Which Chriſtianity calls their attention, it, inſtead of er- : 
alting, debaſes them in the eye of him, whoſe kingdom | 
is not of this world, and gives them poſſeſſion only of. ; a | 


falſe, flattering, and if 1 may be allowed o to Wi fa. 
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\ H A ＋ 1 ſouls are of CR. origin with the LI 
24:18 . hoſt, and both-the production of one inſtantaneous exertion 
f Minne power, the two following conſiderations do, I think, 
plainly; eyince. No reaſan, in the firſt, place, can. be alligned-why 
the Deity ſhould give the preference implied in a priority of erea · 
tion to this or that order of intelligent natures, . rather t than to ano- 55 
ther: and a in the ſecond place, a ſucceſſive traduction of ſouls, or a 


gaih fteation. of them (one or other of which muſt elſe be ſup⸗ 


paſed) is the one an actuzl impoſibiliy... in nature, and the other 
2 ſuppofition,' which conveys an idea of the een . which 
there cannot be one more e and W n 


A; eeflfion. tha to which the ts will; give, I dates the due 
dienten, 1 and mo forget that, it is . ee which unavoidably . 
"oe 25 e 1 follows 
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tradition to the notion of a ſoul; which is a ſpirit; and therefore of an-indiviſible; 


6, that is, of an indifcerpibles eſſenee And a daily creation of them implies 'bothi 


an indignity to the majeſty of God (in making him tits chiefeſt afhſtämt and Kor 


« in the higheſt, freeſt, and moſt particular way in which the Divinity can -be con- 
<. ceived. to act, in thoſe abominable crimes of whoredom, adultery,iand inceſt; by 


5 50 ſupplying thoſe foul coitions with new+created ſouls. for the purpoſe) and alſo an 
66 injury to the- ſouls themſelyes ; that they being ever thus created by the imme-, 


i, diate hand of God, and therefore pure, innocent, and Ammaculate, ſhould be 
B imp 


Fi 


FY 
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„ INTRO TOR. 


follows from a ſuppoſed daily creation of ſo uls— How much more 
conſentaneous to reaſon therefore, is it to conclude, agreeably to 
the ſentiments of the moſt rational philoſophers, that all ſouls 
were ereated from the beginning of things, by one Almighty Fiat, 
and that ſome of them having ſinned in their firſt ſtate, (the pro- 
5 4 if not aftual certainty of which, 1s. demonſtrable” "ow | 


into an — BY one; from bende, baving Af a vital Snpry- 
ity with matter duly prepared for the reception of ſuch of the 
fallen powers as ſhall be deemed worthy to enter. into this pro- 
bationary ſcene of action, ſucveſſively drop of courſe (or rather 
Providentize five Anime Mundi” Lege) into a' terreftrial - habita- 
tion. By the aerial abode, however, mentioned above 1 do not 
mean that purer region to which the ſoul wilt aſdend, if pro- | 


petly purified here, when ſeparated from the body but chat 


groſs cireumambient "atmoſphere of the earth, where dwell the 


thief of the apoftate powers; with whom a more refined, or rather a 
leſs corrupt order of lapſed beings may as reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
to cohabit, as good und bad men be intermixecd wich theh Other, 
and Both with furious beaſts and * noxicus s animals in this, mr 
terreſtrial habitation. | 5 e ee 


8 2. That che Abbie was not the 0 creation __ a p things, 
bot tat . to it chere eriſted an une of rational "beings, all 


6c RET VELO in unclean, diſeaſed, and difordered bodies, whe very many of them 
s ſeem to be ſo fatally over-maſtered, and in ſuch an utter incapacity of cloſing 


„ with\what is gond and virtuous, that they muſt needs be. adjudged: to that ex2 


«. tteme calamity, which attends = thoſe. that forget Crue) as * 850 1 $ wm 

monaliy of the Soul, 5. 1155 0 4) % . 
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| * kt is Ne en of the 3 of unten, 1 Jook no ** than to the 
Jetter of the Moſaic hiſtory, that the hole frame of nature comes within the 
compaſs of the fix days creation; that, not only the ſun, moan, and planets, but 
the immenſe ſyſtem of the fixed ſtars, are there deſcribed as coeval with the forma- 
tion of our earth: conſequently they muſt hold, that till about fix thouſand years 
ago, the Deity exiſted alone, reigning over an abſolute void without either worlds 
or inbabitents, But as:the.contrary. opinion may be fairly deduced! from many paſ- 
Tages in Scripture, ſo it is much more agreeable to our juſteſt apprehenſions of the 
Divine nature to ſuppoſe, that the fountain of power and goodneſs had created worlds, 
and communicated being to many orders of creatutes long before our earth or its 
Anhabitants had an exiſtence, See Jameſon, Pref, to his Expaſit. of the Pentat. 
Again By the Heaven, fays Mr. N on Gen. i. 1 In the beginning God 
created the Heaven and the earth e are to underſtand the ſeveral ſyſtenis of the 
ſun, moon, and planets, which were oreated before the formation of the earth, of 
which only Moſes gives a particular account, and to which his hiſtory primarily 
belongs. It-is faid, 5 God made two great lights,” viz. the ſun and the moon; 
and it. is certain that the earth was, by God's almighty power, :{o ſituated, with 
teſpect to the poſition of the ſun and moon, that they might have their proper 
influence over it, and ſo with propriety be {aid to haue been nete made to- rule over 
its day and night. They now became properly a ſun and moon to the 1 
they were then created, hen they firſt ſhane upon it, or befor. | 

The Hebrew word Wy Aa, or Aſe, tendered to make, ſignifies 2s to konſtt. 
que. or appoint, or prepare ; and ſo it may mean, that God appointed two great lights, 
the one to rule over the day, the other to rule over the night, And it is evi- 
dent, that the word may be taken in the preterpluperfect tenſe, as it is in the ziſt 
werſe, where it is rightly rendered, and God ſaw every thing that he had made.“ 
-— Therefore, though it is undoubtedly true, that God made or created the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, yet there is no ſeed to underſtand that they are any part of 
the Moſaic creation, which comprehended only the heavens and the earth, or 
the earth with its firmament or ameſpbrenes, har is ann Mona dee bens 
Cbronol. Antig. p. 4, 1 + 

Agreeably to which, eur nit ad; ingenious Brockleſby had bake ebieried, 
chat the original creation was ante-Moſaical; that the Moſaical Cofmopzia” was 
not Gad's original creation, nor the creation of the waftamiverſe-of rationali, but: a | 
ſecandary: creation, a creation. df. our cr RH Syſtem only; anti chat our phanttary 
globe, though jn:xeſpeRt; of the matter of it, it was part of. Gods original ctea- 
tion, yet as farmed and inhabited, did not belong to the origtal oonſtitution of the 
univerſe. See Brockleſhy's Chriſtian 'Trinity, p. 493, &c. "The: truth of which by- 
| Fothcſis he-fupports by a 5 10 W OT nn "occaſionally 
come in TIS # | | 4 
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$3. And as every part of the creation muſt, when iſſuing firſt 
from the hands of the Creator, be perfect in its kind (the fountain being 
pure, the ſtreams flowing from it muſt be pure alſo) it neceſ- 
ſarlly follows, that the whole race of rational came into exiſtence 
poſſeſſed of as large a ſhare of intellectual purity and moral recti 
tude, as finite natures can be ſuppoſed capable of enjoying, or infinite 
power , could” beſtow. But from the very tate and circumſtances 
- of their exiſtence, and that freedom of will which conſtituted them 
moral agents, it is eaſy, and even neceſſary to conceive, chat though 
pure and perſect in their kind, they were nevertheleſs peccable, and S 
kable to tranſgreſſon x. It is an aſſertion of Calvin, that the holy 
angels themſelves are not uncriminal and uncondemnable ; they 
are, non fatis juli, not ee or ee 14h and dl vigh- 

Ts 63 ba 4 13 1 e ee e 1 98 


5 


40 bael a a man, fon De. chene, gives up all Py philoſophy, and propor- 
ee tion, as well as analogy, and runs into downright ſcepticiſm, blind fate, witch- 
e craft, and enchantment, he muſt ſuppoſe, that an infinitely wiſe and beneficent 
„ being could not have created free and intelligent creatures but for ſome wiſe end 
and purpoſe. And to obtain this end he muſt have made them at firſt ſound (ſo 
<< he is pleaſed to expreſs himſelf) in body and mind. How error, diſeaſes, . mi- 
6 ſery, and death commenced, may readily be accounted for from the abuſe of free- 
« dom and liberty, fpurious ſelf. love, and an inordinate loue of the creature,” . * 
Cheyne, Diſcourſe iv. p. 119. 

An argument equally conclulive as to angels and _ SITS 

There is ſomething beter eng cp se, mlb as to this point in „ what 
| follows from · Dr. Jenkin. | 

„It muſt be conſidered, fays he, . no rates being can, in its own nature, 
« be incapable of fin or default: becauſe it cannot be infinitely perfect; for it is 
< inſeparable from all creatures to have but finite perfections: and whatever has 
% bounds ſet to its perfections is: in ſameireſpet imperfect; that is, it wants thoſe 
6 perfections. which a being of infinite perfections alone can have. So that im- 
4 perfection is implied in the very eſſence of created beings; and what is 7 HAT ICI 
« may make default.” Fenkin's Reaſon. of Chr. Rel. vol. ii. p. 238. 
And again, p+ 246, he ſays,  * In the beginning God created every thing per- 
i fect. in its kind, and endued the angels and men with all intellectual and moral 

& perfections ſuitable to their reſpective natures; but ſo as to leave them capable 
of ſinning. For it pleaſed the infinite wiſdom of God to place them in a ſtate of 
pon * trial, and to put it to their own chaice 3 they would ſtand in that con- 


6c dition 


Ds 
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_ INTRODUCTION «© 
teous. © The ſtars are not pure in God's fight, ſays Job, c. xxv. 


, $6 And abſolute 3 is, 9 the We e of | 


God only. 7: 88 


1 4. Accordingly Scripture informs us, that an order of celeſtial - 
powers incurred in proceſs of time their Maker's diſpleaſure, by not 
Keeping their firſt eſtate, —by RE their habitations—But of this, 
more in due time. 


« dition of innocence and' happineſs in which they were | created, or fall into fin 


„ and miſery, We have little or no account in the Scriptures of the cauſe or 


« temptation. which occaſioned the fall of angels, becauſe it doth. not concern us, 

(concern us ! It does concern us more than he imagined) © to be acquainted 
« with it; and therefore it little becomes us to be inquiſitive about it.“ (ſcarce any 
thing concerns us more, or merits. a: more diligent and earneſt enquiry.) But 
to proceed with our note. Indeed it is very difficult to conceive, how beings of. 
« ſuch great knowledge and purity, as the fallen angels once were of, ſhould fall. 
& into fin: but it is to be conſidered: that nothing is more unaccountable, than the 


„ motives and caufes of action in free agents: when any being is at liberty to do as. 


ce it will, no other reaſon of his actings beſides his own will need be enquired after. 


& But how perfect and excellent ſoever any creature is, unleſs it be ſo confirmed 


ce and eſtabliſhed in a ſtate of purity and .holineſs, as to be ſecured from all poſſi- 
& bility of ſinning, it may be ſuppoſed to, admire itſelf, and dote upon its own. 
e perfections and excellencies, and by degrees to neglect and nat acknowledge God 


the author of them, but to fin and rebel againſt him. And it is moſt agreeable- 


< both to Scripture and reaſon, that pride was the cauſe of the fall of 1 85 Jenk. 


vol. ii. p. 246, 247. 


Whether this be or be not juſt reaſoning upon a matter of fact, as to the motives or 
cauſes from whence it happened, it is quite unneceſſary for me to enquire at preſent. 
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i pre-eniftence of human ſouls, the belief of the 190 larned among 
the antient phuloſophers, 


| | H E doctrine of a pre · exiſtence of human ſouls took root 
: in the earlieſt ages of the world, flouriſhed among men 
moſt eminent for learning, ſpeculation, and philoſophic reafoning, 

and became a principal branch of heathen theology. It ſpread not 

only among the Gymnoſophiſts and others moſt renowned for wiſ- 

dom in that nurſery of ſciences, Egypt, but among the Bramins of 

India, and the Magi of en and Perſia. It made a part of the 


. 1 5 oe cabala 


A ; TP of Renan s Souls 


cabala of the Jews, which is uſually aſcribed to Moſes my was 
a reigning hypotheſis among the following iuſtrious philoſophers— 


Zoroaſter, Pythagoras, Epicharmus,--Empedoeles, Cebes, Euripi- 


des, Plato, Euclid, Philo, Virgil, Marcus Cicero, Plotinus, Jam- 


— 


blicus, Pröclus, Beemrie.” PlcIfus, and other G 

Quotations from thoſe authors would, upon the whole, appear 
too dry and unentertaining to niy readers in general, and exceed, 
at the ſame time, the limits preſcribed to this diſſertation 
leſs a parade c of reading therefore at J preſume, be eaſily exculed, 


eſpecially AS, it would retard an len uiry Far more material, * 
from what paſſages in holy writ the doctrinè ſeems reducible ? 5 


* Vid. Dr. Henry More.—The roader may find not a little in favour of this doc- 


trine in the writings of Plato. And I wonder Dr, More ſhould have omitted to rank 


in his liſt of authorities the ſpeculative Socrates, when, in that ſolemn diſcourſe with 
his friends, at the cloſe of which he took the cup of poiſon, he forced from Simias 


the following declaration“ By the moſt beautiful chain of ceaſoning we are con- 


<« ſtrained, ſays he, to confeſs, that our fouls, and that within to which we owe our 
„ideas of what is good and beautiful, exiſted before we were vere. nen vnte das 


Alus. . Plato's. Phœdo. 
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A rb er fence 7 himan fuk ket "from 7 bee in 
195 holy writ. : 955 

5 M. ANY v pats in lf writ, which t to hs pact eye are 

plainly alluſive to a pre- exiſtence of human ſouls, if not po- 
ſitively declarative of it, have been manifeſtly perverted by misjudg- 
ing interpreters into a meaning quite foreign to the real truth. A- 
mong which are in particular. what follow Firſt, God having 
queſtioned Job about the nature and place of light, lays, according 
to our tranſlation of the paſſage, which is an erroneous one 5 
| Knoweft thou it becauſe thou wert born, or . tie * Ll Py 1 
1 ir great? Job, c. xxxviii. 2. 


"The meaning o which * ſome underſtand to be this— 
Thou wert not ſo much as born, when [ {et a diſtinction between 
day and night, between light and darkneſs. Thy day had not then 


commenced. How then canſt thou certainly know what was done 
before you wert born! Py. 


F 


Others again 2 che words thus—* Thou knoweft it for 
thou v mor en born, and for that the number of thy years ſhould 


Ser to this, d what I take to hs the true one is, 1 inter- 
pretation which Junius and Tremellius put upon the paſſage. Noveris 
deen tum natum fuiſſe & numero dies tuos eſſe multos.— Know 


by = | | ; thou, | 5 


Lo — Lars T Hou an $60 8: 


thou, or I would have thee to hnow, that thou waſt then born, or 
in ring?” and that in W thy ey are Es: . 

2 n | David declarption, "that tis was a ſtranger it a 
ſojourner here, is a plain indication that he did not conſider this as 
his fiſt abode ; but as an bahitation | in Which, as a foreigner. ba- 
niſhed from his native country, he Was Joomed to ſojourn for a 
time---to ſojourn, as our Bible tranflation words it, in Meſeck, 
and to have his habitation among the tents of Kedar . RF 

not his pray ing to "God: to renew a right ſpirit within him, pk ol 
intimate a conſciouſneſs of; A prior Jorfeiture of that right ſpirit? 


3 Apscher place in ſcripture declarative altogether, Lthink, of 
the doctrine under confideration, is that ſaying « of God to Jeremiah, 


Before. I formed thee in the belly, Fi knew thee, and before. thou y con 
0 8 ns womb [ e thee e 0. i. 3 Ko 5 


This paſlage, agreeably to the opinion of moſt commentators, 
contains nothing more than God's declaration to the Prophet Je- 
.remiah; that, before his entrance into the womb, he had . | 
ordained him to the office to which he was then called. 


like manger" as Jofias, Cyrus, Jon the Bafti U, '&c. Were 2 | 
operative inſtruments fore-ordained by God for the better carrying 
on the Goſj el diſpenſation. But why muſt we neceſſarily ſuppoſe 


that all ws were in ee at the ne ey Em: pre-ordained. 


* But Meſeck, according to the Septuagint, and ather G eek interpreters, is. 
| not to be conſidered here as a proper name of place or perſon, but as a verb, figni- 
fying length of time, and that therefore the paſſage ſhould be rendered thus=Woe is 
me, that my ſojourning in a ſtrange land is prolonged !—0O; yo; ort. y Tepotwa, ww nud 


cunfee, T Harp gr0.2; proglt; in Acabiccallel OW,” _ it is celtain that Ea. 
i vid was never an e among them. 111 me 1 : 


0 
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deo thelr ſeparate offices? Or rather, why ſhould we not conclude 
the pra” th bebe e from even _ TOR ü expreſſion, | Rnews 


Thee s? 3 4 ne Set „ 1 8 > | 5 
en Pip 5 then ei 3 * e 207 116 1 15 We 
M1 6 FE Aubcher beldge to the point is ; our Stour earneſt Gary 
lation & to his F aber ad * — e xviti. 1 50 1 T7 


| nll now, O ralf RY 5 me with hint own TY with the 
dy which I had with thee before tbe world was; which neceſ- 
ſrily reſpects his ſabordinate nature and glory—his ſup one es 
tion ound never r have yy 8801 from bim. . 

55. To che e may be added the anſwer which the Arpt 
gare to our Saviour's enquiry, whom men ſaid that he was- 
Some ſay, that thou art John the Bapti iſt, ſome Elias or one of 
the prophets---A ſufficient demonſtration this, that a deſcent of the 
\ human ſpecies upon earth, from a pri or fate, was a prevailing 
opinion among the Jews at that time, in which it ſhould ſeem our 
Saviour acquieſced by his only aſking them ! in return---But whom 
oye len ae. 5 


— 


* 


86. And the dude en may N Made upon that quel. 
tion put to our Savioutf concerning the blind man: Maſter, was 
it ſor this man's 2 or his parents 25 he was born blind 8— A 
queſtion which" our Saviour did not, we find, take upon him to 
reprove, which undoubtedly he would have done, had it ſeemed 
15 bim to favour A doctrine falſe and frivolous. Our Saviour's | 


12 
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DC. 2 te, I rw thee; as it is ſendereck by Jm and Tlemellius, which 
5 grammarians ſuppoſe to be, generally ſpeaking, applied to a perſon known before and 
then actually exiſtent. Agneſcimus quos antea vidimus cognoſcimus quos nunquam 
Prius vidimus. Fe, . gs N 


N 8 C8; _ anſwer 
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anſwer is---* . Neither hatli this nan finned, nor his parents, but 
that the Works of God ſhould. be made manifeſt in him, mean» 
ing (according to the opinion of thoſe whom I eſteem the beſt 
commentators on the Scriptures extant) that neither this man's fin, 
nor his parent, were the cauſe why he in particular ſhould be born 
blind, but that Gog's glory might appear in his cure a. 


& 7, To the 1 let me add the following declaration of the 
author of the book of Wiſdom. Vea, rather being good (com- 
paratively ſo, he means) « 1 came into a body undefiled.“ 

Wiſdom, chap. viii, ver. 20. Where he manifeſtly de- 
clares himſelf to have been a moral 1 - in a ſtate prior to his. 
| aboge * ! 


oy” 8. 58 fe 3 more N to the fat ill, + is our Sn 
viour s declaration, that Jobn the Baptiſt had actually pre- exiſted 
in the perſon of Elias (Eljab).--His di iſeiples aſe him (Jeſus). ſay- 
ing. why then ſay the ſcribes that Elias muſt firſt come? And Je- 
ſus anfwered and ſaid unta them, Elias Hall truly firſt come and re- 
tore all things. But I ſay unto you, that Elias is come. already, 
and they knew him not, and have done unto. him whatſoever they 
lified,, likewiſe alſo ſhall the ſon of man ſuffer of ten. Then the 
d iſciples knew that he ſpake unto them of John the Baptift--- 1 
Mat. ch. xvi. 10. And fo. great was the reſemblance between the 
Elias of the Old Teſtament, and that of the New, in point of 
circumſtances and ſituation of life, and fo. equally adapted to their 
ſtations here were the ſpirit- and tenor of their minds, that there is. 
no doubt, I think, but that in them one and the ſame ſoul animated 
at two different rien of time two different corporeal vehicles. 


ow Aſſembly Divines A Annot. rnb 1623. 


| They 


„„ Sr AT Y PRE-EXISTENCE, mn 
They were both born, as a learned commentator obſerves, (Burket) 
in bad times; they were: both zealous for God and religion; they 


were both undaunted reprovers of the faults of princes ; and were 
both hated and implacably perſecuted on that ys account, 

§ 9. That He above oxfliges, if not poſitive declarations of a 
pre-exiſtence of the human ſoul, are more than diſtant alluſions to 
it, the reader will, I apprehend, find more and more reaſon to con-. 
clude as he goes along ; eſpecially when he perceives our Saviour 
himſelf giving Plain intimations s of it. . 


CHAP. 
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| - H A R Mk (cis: el oe 
A pre-exi ence of human ſouls a brancly of Clviſian ales and the 
i: 7 d 2 the Greek ard Latin 4 N 
$1. ice leg ſince hay this dived Gays Mr. Brockleby, 
that there is ſcarce a truly pious book written on matters 
relative to Chriſtian theology, wherein the pre- exiſtence of 8 


ſouls is not either implicitly or in expreſs words acknowledged, 
though it is intentionally perhaps no aſſertor of it . Of the truth 
of this obſer vation he produces a number of inſtances ſufficient to 
ſhew, that a ſuppoſed pre- exiſtence of human ſouls was a branch 


of Chriſtian theology, and the belief of Ry of the Greek and 155 
tin fathers. - 


They attribute, ſays he, a celeſtial and divine condition to A- 
dam 1n his innocency, as appears from their ſuppoſing him to have 
been firſt formed in the utmoſt perfection; and by their repreſenting 
the ſoul of man as een from a ö and purity of ſoul truly 


= SE 8 Di Za, | celeſtial, 


* ThisMr, Brockleſby was a man of a moſt prodigious reading, and of an un- 
common ſhare of penetration in matters relative to the Chriſtian theology, Sin- 
g gular indeed he is in his opinions, and often ſingular, and ſeemingly uncouth, at 
We. Zo | . firſt ſight, in his phraſeology, owing to a reach of ſentiment not to be expreſſed by 

N 4 common language. He is emphatical, and greatly ſo, but not elegant; I mean, deals 

not in that kind of elegance (the only captivating ſort of compoſition now) which 

; carries the admiring reader ſo glibly, fo ſmoothly, ſo enchantingly on the glaſſy 
ſurface of a gently lowing—nothing. It is not to bz wondered therefore, that a 
work of this great man, the fruit, as he expreſſes himſelf, „of much time and 
thought, of anxious contemplation and great labour,” though abounding with ſpecu- 

| lations of the utmoſt importance (if matters relative to the Goſpel diſpenſation may 
be deemed 23h is ſcarce to be met with but under a load of uſeleſs lumber. The 


fs work | 


in u POT ag Die-ETT rl (Er 


ceſefiial, they muſt neceflirify conelude that it tobk its origin dock 
a celeſtial ſtate. Agreeably to which, ſays St. Auguftine, how: 18 


the love of our 2 revived i in us, which we had forgot by a 


long peregimation And Again, Heaven is onr country, "M 10 


which — by! a thu as carol we have 1 al 

Man, ſays 8. Chryſoſtom, thou art a 1 a 18 ah 
Your” country is Heaven, thither remit ., your treaſure +: Chriſt, 
ſays St. Chryſoſtom again, Chriſt leads us again into Heaven 1, giv- 
ing us, plainly, to underſtand, that we had been there before. 
The ſoul is of God, ſays he, in another place, not only in the 
general way, as all beings are of God their Creator, nor only as 
being of more than human original (God being peculiarly the fa- 


ther of ſouls and ſpirits) but it was originally poſſeſſed of the divine 


image. It was of God as ifluing from paternal ſanctity, c. viii. 
p- 175. And that our deſcent from thence was conſidered by Chriſ- 


tian writers as ſueceſſive to an actual duration and habitation with 


g * 3 inhabitants we muſt neceflarily ſuppoſe, or they were 4 


wa to which I Mlude, 3 is, An explication of the Goſpel Theiſm, and the De of 
the Chriſtian Religion, concerning the true Account of the Syſtem of the univerſe, and of 
the Chriſtian Trinity, printed 17C6. Large Folio. A work to which I am greatly in- 


indebted for references to authors who have wrote on the doctrine of pre-exiſtence ; 


from whom, together with thoſe extracts which I have myſelf made, I have given the 
reader many as they lie in Mr. Brockleſby's page. 


2 


+ Quomodo in nobis reformatur amor civitatis noſtræ quam diuturna peregrina- | 


tione, obliti fueramus. Again—Illa eſt patria noſtra quam longa fortaſſe poregrina- 
tione obliti fumus. St. Aug. in Pſa). xxxii. 55 | 


+ Zeros xo 7 oparmrednuos THY errauda rf £Xtfis er gas THUTR A e perales, Chryſ. 


Ad. Prop. Antioch. Hom. 2. 


1 Negros tis 80x01 mT" aur TANY UTN)GYE. ch De. 8. 8. 
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at very WL: = pains. to prove, what none but atheiſts will de- \ 
ny, that the ſoul of man ſprung from God. | 


The ſoul, ſays Lactantius, could not have poſſeſſed 7-7 21 
ſagacity, could not have been able to exert itſelf with ſo much energy 
and drake, had it not taken 1 its riſe from Heaven *. . | 


* Nee enim tantam poſle habere LR tantam vim, tantam celeritatem, niſi | 


originem trakeret © ona — 2 ten Prom, lid. it. 
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A il 2 * lune 1. tie belief of many. eminent writers of 
„„ 4 more enn Are. 


C 1, „ ON 8 the madern defenders of the * of a OY 


exiſtence of human ſouls, there is (as we have ſeen 


above) the great Dr, Henry More, his ingenious and learned dif. 


ciple Mr. Glanville “, the ſagacious Dr, Cheyne +4, and that very 


learned and ingenious 30955 Dr. Butler, the late Biſhop of Durham 1. 


$ 2. To the above may be added ſome letters in the Turkiſh Spy . 


and ſome papers, if I miſtake not, in the Rambler. But together 
with Dr. Henry More, and Mr, Glanville, I would in a particular 
manner recommend to the reader's peruſal. the following tracts. 


i letter of reſolutions dane Origen, and the Chief eſt of his 1 


+ Vid. Mr. Glanville 8 Tn Orientalis, i in which the ſubjest i is eds ſo co- 


in a STATE of PAR-EXISTEN en. 17 


* 2 CUR 8 - * 
N * 


: piouſly as to have left room for little or nothing new to be added, excepting what 


ariſes from its being conſidered as the ground-work of the Goſpel diſpenſation, 
2. I ſhall have occaſion to mention this author more than once as 1 go along. 


+ There are, ſays he, natural appearances of our being in a ſtate of degeneration, 
| ſee his Anal, p. i11. and again, p. 297, 298. Whoever will conſider the manifold 
miſeries and even extreme wickedneſs of the world, that the beſt have: great wrong- 
neſſes within themſelves, which they complain of and endeavour to amend, but that 
the generality grow profligate and corrupt with age ; that heatheniſh nn thought 
the preſent to be a ſtate of puniſhment ; and (What might be added, that the earth} 
our habitation, has the appearance of being a ruin; whoever, I tor; will conſider all 
theſe and ſome other obvious things, will think ha has little reaſon to object againſt 
the Scripture account, that mankind is in a ſtate of degradation; againſt this being 

the fact how difficult ſoever he may think it to account for or even to form à di ines 
| conception of oe reaſons and circumſtances Fit. 


18 4A Lavrse of Human Sovrs 

nions, printed 1661, a ſcarce, but moſt valuable work---Dr. Henry 
More's Philoſophical Poems---The Chevalier Ramſay's Philoſophi- 
cal Principles—A very curious little tract, intitled, the New 
Praftice of Piety, wrote in imitation of Dr. Brown's Religio Me- 
dici, an ingenious production by one of the authors of the Athenian 
Oracles, printed 1704. and Mr. Chuth's Farewel to the Public, from 
which I ſhall hereafter give the reader a very appoſite quotation. 
There is likewiſe a very elegant poem wrote profeſſedly on the 
bee not unworthy the learned reader's peruſal ; to be met with 


in Dodſley's collection, and rendered into very elegant Latin by Dr. 
2 Schomberg of Bath, 


Theſe are the principal advocates for the doctrine of a pre-exiſtence 
of human ſouls, to the non-acquaintance with which it is owing, I 
imagine, that ſo many in the world are ſo unreaſonable and anmean- 
ingly prejudiced againſt the hypotheſis —That a lap/e likewiſe of hu- 
mn ſouls in that ſuppoſed ſtate of pre. exiſtence, was the opinion 
of the learned in general, thoſe antient philoſophers quoted above, 
abundantly evince.— Authorities from Scripture likewiſe upon the 
point will ariſe as we go along, and the next chapter will prove it 
to have been the opinion not only of the Greek and Latin fathers, 
but of ſeveral eminent writers of a more modern date. 


50 ene : CHAP. 
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_Alapſe of human ſouls in a ate of pre-exiſtence, a branch of Chriſ- 
tian theology, and the belief. of many of the Greek and Latin fa- 
thers, and ſeveral eminent writers of a more modern date. 


, F HE ſouls of men, fays St. Auguſtine, were divinely vir- 
tuous in their original creation, nor have they ſo totally 


| loſt the divine image, but there are the feeble remains, the weak . 
relicks of the! image of God *. 


2 Do we not, ſays 4 owe this in the firſt place to 
God, that we are what we are —are called men, and that deſcending 18 
hither by either an actual expulſh jon from his preſence, or naturally in 
conſequence of a prior lapſe, we are detained in this darkſome habi- 
tation of the body fe 


We are, ſays St. Bafil, fallen to the 3 T. And! it is the firſt 
perſuaſion of the antient fathers, ſays Grotius, that the ſouls of men 
were originally poſſeſſed of the divine image, which now they have 
loſt, and that their regeneration is a reducttion thereto. Greg. 
Nazianzen ſays, that the ſoul ; is of God, and divine, and partakes 
of the ſupernal nobility 9. 


The rudera, or basben pieces of our firſt building. St. Aug. de Spirit. lib. vi. 28. 


5 Nonne huic [Deo] debemus hoc ipſum primum quod ſumus! ?—quod eſſe homines 


A es quod ab eo, vel miſſi vel lapſi, cæcitate hujus corporis continemur. Arnob. 
adverſ. Gent. lib. 1. 


f Ait rg apaprias . rel pp oe. 
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$ 2. Among writers of a more modern date, we have the following 
remark from Luther. The ſecond petition of the Lord's Prayer, 


fays he, (thy kingdom come) conſtrains us to confeſs with our own 
mouth, the {ad calamity of our han OP” * Heaven. 


All men, ſays Grotius, were from their birth, /ons of God, but 
they loſt that privilege, by — themſelves from 952 


And Dr. Edes, when ſpeaking of the origin and kaif ſtate of 
man, ſays, « his being! in the world is but a kind of being in the wil- 
derncfs, wherein he is eſtranged from the city of God.” Agreeable 
to which, adds he, the Apoſtle to the Epheſians ſays, 1 beſeech you 
brethren, as frrangers and pilgrims, that ye abſtain from fleſhy luſts, 
&. And again, ſays another writer, having looſed the bands of 
death, he, namely Chriſt, opened the way to our heavenly country, | 
from which all mankind had been baniſhed many thouſand years. — | 


I . We are caſt, ſays the nary e from on 85 into the fink of 
| this world *. wh 


But that [ may not detain the reader too long with quotations and 
authorities in ſupport of a doctrine ſo extremely obvious to real 
AA reaſoning, J ſhall cloſe this chapter with the two following extracts, 
| | the one from the very learned Dr. Iſaac Barrow, and the other from 
that prodigy of reading and eee, 


§ 3. Thoſe perſons, favs Dr. Barna, who for 8 wide of ma- 
lice, were detained in the city of refuge among the Jews, and were 
= prohibited to return home until the death of the High Prieſt, were 
5 afterwards reſtored to the land of their poſſeſſion; whereby was in- 
umated, that until after our Saviour's death, no man could return 


r 


Laurent Surii Hom. in Die Paſ. 5 
into 


* 
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into Paradiſe, his primitive home, from which man for his fin had 


been excluded ; but that thenceforth all perſons 1 in an evangelical ac- 


count not malicious or wicked, had a right to return thitler. Bar- 
rows Serm. 31. on Mark xvi. 19. | 


4. And we appland, ſays Brokleſby, thoſe fayings of the fa- 


af affirm that the intent of Chriſt's coming was our re- 


ſtauration, but not ſuch as ſeem to affirm that the intent of Chriſt's 
coming was nothing more than to repair the fall of Adam in his ter- 
_ retrial paradiſe—that we may regain in Chriſt, that which we had 
loft in Adam, the 1 image and ſimilitude of God; that by the cco- 
nomy of the tree, we might regain that which we had negligently 
loft by the tree; that what was loft of old in Adam by the tree, 


might be reſtored by the tree of Chriſt's paſſion, Iren. adv, Hor. 


1. ü. c. 20. ibid; I. v. Tertul. adv. Jud. c. 13. —but, ſays be, if it 
be 4 reſtauration, i it muſt be counted more than a reſtautation of what 
was before a heavenly Rate, and an heavenly world of ſouls muſt be 


pre-exiſtent, this preſent world of rationals muſk be made out of ne. 
ruins of the Ne e p Se 9. ; 


1 * OgrS f FR, 
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Cloſing redone our liſt of unde fibrf in Sorbit of the doctrine 


of a pres exiſtence and prior lapſe of human ſouls; I will now offer to 


the readers conſideration a few 1 2 confirmative of both, wt 
* — HR 9 THT FE 3111 iv 71 
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* 


| A lapfe of human ſouls in a ſlate F pre- exiſtenoe, deducible n nan , 
| Various emi here. | 


$ 1. Nfinite benevolence is as eſſential to the nature of the Di- 
vine Being, as infinite juſtice, wiſdom, and power; nor 
can I conceive it more natural and eſſential to the ſun to give 
warmth, than for the Deity, when calling creatures into a rational 
exiſtence, to impart to them inſtant happineſs. ' But how 'reverſed / * 
is that idea of the Creator, when we are taught to believe the pre - 
ſent is the firſt ſtate of exiſtence in which we have made our ap- 
pearance. We are born to troubles as the * fly upwards. 
We ſuck in miſery with our mother's milk, and the very firſt 
point of knowledge at which we are enabled to arrive, is to know. 
what ſorrow meaneth. Thoſe piercing cries, with which the new- 
born babe ſalutes the opening world, how do they echo forth an in- 
ward grief? How. reluctantly does it meet its enlargement from 
the impriſoning womb, as if conſcious that it was a paſſage only 
to a place of puniſhment? How like an outcaſt of Heaven after- 
A wards is the helpleſs infant, mewling and puking in his nurſe's. 
- arms! Its mental faculties how i inept are they and inactive! Its 


organic powers how inert and languid! Call. you this an original, 
and the painter God? But where then are the finiſhings worthy the 
hand of the divine maſter ? Where thoſe exalted breathings' ofa freſh-. 


| 

| 

* Conſider this life, ſays St. Chryſoſtom, and you will find it compounded of nought 
1 8 but tears, obloquy, revilings, ſorrow, negligences, labour, diſeaſes, old age, ſin and 
13 death Zunenooy ol oufer exa o BO wa wn daxpua, ue oven ve aordopias ue abujpucas xey 
* MY ,eeẽ A Terug xa [100905 A Ynprs N e e xy Oardlor. 
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formed ſoul, reaſon, reflection, active purity ? Where the open 
ever-ſmiling/ countenance and eyes, that beam forth the glowing 
happineſs within; Theſe, what but theſe can be the genuine linea- 
ments of a true image of God? But can we find them even in 
miniature, in infant man ? Alas! no. Whence then ſo imperfect 
and unfiniſhed a piece? Is it not an original ? And the artiſt; was 
it not God? Ves, —But who does not ſee that it is an original ter- 
ribly damaged? Faded all its colourings, every feature marred! 
3 . | 

$ 2. If now from this unpleaſing picture of man in his infant 
ſtate, we proceed to trace him through the progreſſive ſtages of 
life, how unpleaſing and uncomfortable an appearance does he till 
make? Youth has its thouſand croſſes and diſappointments ; and the 
trifling pleaſures which in that ſeaſon of giddineſs and folly captivate 
and amuſe for a while, are more than over-balanced by the occurrence 
of ſome nn ron and diftreſſes that ſit deen the mind with 
a weight equal to ſubſtantial infelicities. Inſtruction is a tax upon 

the youth's diverſions, not to be endured, and reſtraint of any kind, 

how ever ſeaſonable, IS a ſeverity not to be borne, and if he cannot 

ruin himſelf in his own way, he is quite miſerable. 


8 3. View now this offspring of Divine Providence ripened at 
length into man, and how does it fare with him then? Why then 
his former follies are exchanged for flagrant immoralities, and his 
imaginary troubles and misfortunes give place to ſuch as are real. 
And ſhould even prudence, piety, and virtue be the governing 
principles of his after-life, yet what precarious preſervatives are theſe 
againſt calamity ! The good and bad, alas! ſhare them more or leſs 
indiſcriminately. But can this be the deſerved fate of creatures from 
their birth ? Can their entrance into this vale of miſery be without an 
adequate cauſe, Wine their being chargeable with 8 prior eri- 


minality, 
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minality, juſtifying the ſevere diſpenſation * ? You: will fay, per- 
haps, that this ſuppoſed fr/t will not be the laſt ſtage of man's ex- 
iſtence, and that therefore it is eaſy to conceive how tlie defects, in- 
conveniences, diſorders and calamities, under which he now labours, 
will be removed in a ſtate to come, and that if he is made miſerable, | 
as Scripture informs us he 1s, through the default of one, he will be 
there ſufficiently rewarded for that miſery by the all- ſufficient merits 

of another---But is not this inverting the idea of Divine Provi- 
| dence, and ſuppoſing God to diſplay mercy to his creatures, only to 
give a ſanction to a prior diſpoſition to involve them in miſery ? Can 
a God of infinite rectitude and goodneſs view with an eye of indig- 
nation creatures juſt ſtarting into a rational exiſtence by the power 
of his almighty fat! And for no crime? No crime !—Aye for no 
erime Can creatures previouſly to the power of acting at all, com- 
mit crimes? And to ſuffer for the offence of another, is to ſuffer 
wrongfully. Such therefore cannot be the will of God towards man. 
If man comes, which undoubtedly he does, a ſuffering creature here, 
it muſt be in conſequence of ſome perſonal prior treſpaſs committed 
elſewhere. But of this more in a ſubſequent chapter, 


Nihil ordinatum ad beatitudinem ſecundum quod hujuſmodi, eſt ordinatum ad 
miſeriam, quia nihil ordinatum ad alterum oppoſitum ſecundum quod hujuſmodi eſt 
ordinatum ad reliquum. Sed communis eſt conceptio etiam philoſophorum quod hu- 
mana natura in ſtatu ſub quo condita fuit erat ordinata ad miſeriam, ſicut patet, quia 
ad pœnalitatem & mortem & non niſi per culpam, cum dicatur proverb. —miſeros populos 


facit peccatum - ergo non ſtatu ſub quo modo eſt non fuit condita; ergo lapſa eſt a ſtatu 
ſuæ primæ conditionis. Anſelmus. Vid. Alis. tom. 3. 


\ 
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.- 41 H O W great the depravity of human nature is, Scripture, 
and the experience of paſt ages as well as the preſent, 
abundantly evince. 


I's. With reſpect to. the former, take for the preſent the two or 
three following ge only. 


— 


Who might offend end hath not ot ofended? 9 Or done evil and hath 


mot done it? 


O Feruſalen, ſays the prophet Feremiah, waſh thine heart from 
 wwickedneſs that thou mayeſt be JO: how long ſhall thy vain thoughts 
lodge voi thin tee? 


Again ſays he, The heart is dectitfu above all tings FY 45 We. | 
rately wicked, who can know it? 


The Lord knoweth the ought of men * 1 are but wain, ſays 
the Pſalmiſt. 


Out of the heart proceed evil 2 aduttery, fornication theft, | 
&c, lays our Saviour. | | 


= wy And 
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And again, We are, ſays the 3 by nature the children of 


wrath. 


& 3. If from Scripture we turn to experience, what abundant evi- 
dence have we of the depravity of man's nature, from thoſe ſtrong 


Apo diſcoverable, more or leſs in ail of us, as foon 


after our entrance into life as we are at all capable of acting in it. 
Man, forward man, longs to go aſtray from his very cradle, and 
were his infant efforts not reſtrained by the occaſional reaſonings, 
rewards or corrections of the watchful parent, what crimes would 
he not deviſe ? What enormities would he not perpetrate? To what 
follies would he not become enſlaved ? Inſomuch that nature, who 
ſhould ſeem firſt entitled to the guardianſhip of her own offspring, 
is the very laſt to whom we would intruſt the important charge. 


Nature, ſays Tully, ſeems to act the part not of a mother, but 7 
a ſtep-mother, in ſending us into the world with wrong and foolith 
propenſities, the ſource of all thoſe deviations from reaſon and vir- 
tue which are ſo frequent in the world. A truth which every ſyſtem 
of morality ſuggeſts, and education itſelf implies. —The end and de- 
ſign of which is not only to ſtrengthen, invigorate, and enrich a 
weak, languid and barren underſtanding, but alſo to correct and re- 
form a vicious and corrupt will. 


8 4. The firſt dawnings of ſenſe and reflection in the infant's nd 
diſcoyer ſome upriſing pation or affection, ſome young Es which 
as the poet lays, 


Gap with his growth and  frengthens with his frength—* 


* Nam vitiis nemo fine naſcitur, optimus ille eſt, 
Qui minimis urgetur, Hor, Sat. 3. 


>. 
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is alike dobflitutichian to the ſoul, as maladies of various kinds are 


to the body. And as from its natural or acquired temperature 
the latter becomes more or leſs ſuſceptible of infection from a peſti- 


lent air or other noxious influences from without, ſo fares it evi. 


dently with the former. A kind of conſtitution there is in the ſouls 


of men, as well as in their bodies, which, though not equally bad 
in ſome as in others, is more or leſs diſeaſed in all. And propor- 
tionably to the difference obſervable in this conſtitutional frame of 


ſouls in different men, we ſee them excited to different ſorts of gra- 


tifications, and varying from each other as much in their paſſions as 
in their perſons, or choice of food *. 


Tom ſtruts a ſoldier, open, generous, brave; 
Will fneaks a ' ſerrvener an ercceding Rnave. Pork. 


$5. 80 that whilſt certain objects work upon the fancy of ſome, 
with a force and energy too powerful for human means alone to re- 
pel, they operate ſeebly, or not at all perhaps on others. When 
attracted therefore by ſuch as are congruous to a peculiar turn of af- 
fection, a man commits crimes enormouſly deteſtable; the reflect- 
ing part of the world will not fail heartily to pity the offender, at 


the ſame time that they think it neceſſary to puniſh the offence, and 


will confider it rather as a matter of good fortune, than any kind 


of merit in themſelves or others, that they ſtand exempt from tranſ- 


* — Quemvis media erùe turba 
Aut ob avaritiam, aut miſera ambitione laborat. 
Hic nuptarum inſanit amoribus, hic puerorum, 
Hunc capit argenti ſplendor; ſtupet Albius ære; 
Hic mutat merces ſurgente a ſole, ad eum quo 8 
Veſpertina tepet regio, quin per mala præceps 
Fertur, uti pulvis collectus turbine, ne quid | 
Summa deperdat metuens, aut ampliet ut rem, Hor. Sat, 4. lib, 1. 
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greſſions for which they have no degree of reliſh, which take not 


their riſe from either bad precepts or bad examples, but grow —_ 
taneouſly from nature. 


Bad precepts and bad examples do indeed too frequently influence 
men to the practice of common erimes; evil counſel adminiſtered 
with ſkill, may enſnare a weak aſſociate into theſt, or fornication or 


adultery—When he ſeeth a thief, he may 8 8 unto him, and be 
partaker with the adulterer. 


Who fo firm as cannot be ſeduced* ? 


But thoſe aſſections of the mind to which I here allude, and from 
which is provable man's depravity of nature, are not capable of 
being inſtilled, any more than they are of being diſpelled by advice, 
authority or example, and theſe [not to mention thoſe: preternatural 
propenſities ſo unhappily ariſing in the breaſts of ſome] are envy, 
malice, cruelty, revenge, covetouſneſs, ambition, Pride, ſubtilty, 
craft, deceit+. Where any of theſe take place, there nature her- 
ſelf gives the ſettlement 3. 


8 5. And 


I julius Cæſar. Warbutton, p. 16,—where the power of advice, however per- 


nicious, is ſtrongly painted. 
Well, Brutus, ſays his fellow-conſpirator Caſſius [Brutus gone] 


Thou art noble; yet I ſee 

Thy honourable metal may be wrought upon 
From what it is diſpoſed ; therefore *tis meet, 
That noble friends keep ever with their likes, 
For who ſo firm as cannot be ſeduced? 


— 


O 


+ Diſtinguit Hieron. & Græn. inter voluntates carnis & mentium quod carnis 
voluntates dicantur quæ incitant ad carnalia peccata gulam, ebrietates, &c. 


The very ingenious Dr. Baker, in his treatiſe De Affectibus Animi, has a paſſage 
ſo fully illuſtrative of my — that I could not help giving it an Engliſh dreſs. 


This 
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& 5. And what character is there in public life, or among thoſe 
in a more private ſphere of action, either amiable or great, which is 
not ſullied by an unlucky intermixture of one or other of nature's | 
foibles, if not flagrant vices. 


86. Agriophulus and n are men whoſe lives form an 
entire contraſt In the one you have what is completely odious and 
deteſtable in the general eſtimation of the world; in the other the 
truly amiable and engaging. And yet it is remarkable, that in that 
particular courſe of behaviour, wherein Philanthropus differs 


moſt from the temper and conduct of Agriophilus, he is moſt re- 


prehenſible. 


This paſſion, ſays he, (ſpeaking of envy) is the moſt troubleſome inmate of the 
human heart, it is an inteſtine plague, diffuſing its poiſonous influence through the 
whole maſs of blood and juices, 


Sucks up the marrow from the ſolid bone, 
Nor leaves within the limbs one drop of blood. 


And, ftrange as it may appear, yet is it, notwithſtanding, true from known facts, 
that ſymptoms of envy appear in the infant ſtate of man from his very cradle, Inſo- 
much that it is not unuſual to ſee a babe pining and languiſhing in a moſt wretched 
manner with this paſſion, as with a conſumptive malady. Nor is it capable of being 
- freed from the overpowering diſorder by any medical art or aſſiſtance whatever, but by = 
either a total removal, or a pretended flight of the infant rival. | 

Hzc eſt hoſpes (nempe invidia) humani pectoris moleſtiflima ; hæc inteſtina peſtis, 
que ſanguine, humoribuſque noſtris malum ſuum immiſcet virus; que 


Intactis vorat oſſibus medullas, 
Et totum bibit artubus cruorem. 


— 


Etiam in tenella hominis ætate, ipſiſque ab incunabulis (mirum eſt quod dicturus 
fum, at experientia ſatis pervulgatum) produnt ſe haud obſcura quædam zelotypiæ 
ſigna; ita ut infantulum videre liceat ex hoc affectu tabe miſerrimè extenuari, ac lan- 
gueſcere; non niſi rivali infantulo aut amoto oculis, aut magis de induſtria neglecto, 
arte ullà, aut auxilio medicorum a gravi afp liberandum. Vid. D. Baker de Af. 
fect. Anim. &c. p, 23, 24. 

Impudicatum, &c. Mentium autem 8 quæ parant peccata ſpiritualia, * 
invidia, ſuperbia, vindicta, & alia hujuſmodi, Eſtius in Epheſ. ii, 3. 


Agri 
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Agriophilus is moroſe, covetous, cruel and revengeful — Philan- 
thropus quite the reverſe ; he is affable, generous, - tender-hearted, 
. compaſſionate. But how does it grieve one to ſee theſe, and many 


other ſhining virtues, obſcured at once by one ſingle foible of na- 


ture—indiſcretion? A frailty which accompanied him from his ear- 
lieſt life. Agriophilus is covetous, Philanthropus is extravagant— — 
Agriophilus hides himſelf from the world, as loving no part of it, 
but that from which he can make a thirty, forty, or an hundred 
per cent. advantage. Philanthropus, on the contrary, holding ſuch 
a mean, low-ſpirited mind in the utmoſt contempt, runs into a 
culpable negligence in his affairs, and a too exceſſive fondnels for 
friendſhips, popularity, and vain applauſe. But is it not wonderful, 


that two ſuch contraſted diſpoſitions ſhould exiſt in men whoſe 


fituation and circumſtances in life give them opportunities of acting 


entirely the ſame part in it? Agriophilus has as much money to 


ſquander away as Philanthropus ever poſſeſſed; but he would not, 
if he could help it, part with a ſhilling; and Philanthropus could 


have availed himſelf of as many powerful pleas for ceconomy and fru- 


gality as Agriophilus, and would have ſo done had he ever been di- 
rected by prudence, 


But how ſhall we account for a diſſonancy of principles and pro- 


penſions in theſe two — a diſſonancy as great as if it exiſted in beings 


of a different ſpecies? Is it reſolvable all into the force of example, 


advice, or ſolicitation ? Certainly no. For the one is as univer- 


{ally deſpiſed for his inſenſibility and brutality, and he knows it, 


as the other is condemned for his gaiety and indiſcretion. To what, 
in ſhort, but a diſſimilarity of faßte alone can we aſcribe the extra- 


ordinary difference? Taſte, which makes as well the moral man, as 
the mufician, painter, or poet. It is taſte, the ſoul's conſtitutional 


frame, I mean, that makes the man; and you may as eafily whip 


one lad at ſchool into a nice and exquiſite reliſh for muſic, painting, 
be Poetry, 


Ro | 
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poetry, or other arts, as give another, by the uſe of the beſt me- 
thods you can deviſe, a nice and delicate turn for- honour, inte- 
grity, and public ſpirit. And it 1s notorious what very different 
effects ariſe frequently from the ſame courſe of diſcipline | in general, 
the ſame ſalutary precepts, patterns, and examples, in two or more 
youths, the offspring of the ſame parents—How amazingly dif- 
ferent very often are their tempers, genius, paſſions, inclinations, 
purſuits ? 


Talk what you will of tafle, you'll find' 
Two of a face as ſoon as of a mind— 
Why of two brothers rich and reſileſs—one 
Ploughs, burns, manures, and toils from ſun to fun—- : - 
The other fighs for women, ſports, and wine, 
All Townſend's turnips, and all Grofvenor's mine: 
May one like B—= with pay and ſcorn content, 
Votes and votes on in . Parliament; 
One driven by flrong beneficence of ſoul,, 
Shall fly, like Oglethorp, from pole to pole 2— 
*Tis known alone to that directing power, 
Who forms the genius in the natal hour; 
That god of nature, awho within us flill 
Inclines our actions or conſtrains our will, 
Various of temper as of face. or frame, 
Hees individual his * eas and aim *. Pop. 


§ 7. And: 
15 "Car alter ttt coll et ludere, et ungui, 
«© Preferat Herodis palmetis. pinguibus ; alter 
6h Sylveſtrem flammis, et ferro mitiget agrum: 


Seit genius *, natale comes, qui 200: align; | 
% Naturz deus humane.” 


* By the term Genius, Horace means the natural turn, diſpoſition, or ſpirit of -a . 
man, and it is called the Deus humane naturæ, as being that which gives life and 
activity to the whole intellectual frame. 
6 39 7 
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5 7. And yet I would not be thought to aſſert, that that wh ich 

we here call taſte, that predominant, conſtitutional turn of mind, 
with which each man comes into the world irreſiſtibly, and by a 
kind of fatality, determines him to his peculiar purſuits. For, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, its influence either leſſens or is increaſed in pro- 
portion to the encouragement or checks it may occaſionally meet 
with, in the courſe of a well or ill- conducted education. The for- 
mer will do wonders in breaking or weakening the force of many 
paſſions, which too uſually rage in the juvenile mind, with double 
force, by means of the latter; and yet that there are ſome which by 
the uſe of mere natural powers are irremovable, no one will deny, 
who confiders in the leaſt what human nature in general zs, and al- 
Ways has been *. R 


68. Nor would the argument for the ſoul's depravity be at all 
weakened, ſhould it be inſiſted on, or could it be even proved that 
her vices or frailties are propagated among men, by either the in- 
fluence of bad example, or by an incogitant neglect, or groſs per- 
verſion of an reaſon; ſince in the firſt bad examples pre- 
| . Dn ſuppoſe 


„Lie genie, ſays Madam Dacier, qui preſide A la naiſſance de tous las hommes, 
et qui etant different, fit la difference des inclinations, et des temperans. Ce ge- 
c nie n'eſt autre choſe que leur eſprit.“ Dacier in loco. 


* It is inconceivable, ſays a French writer, that the curious obſervers of nature, 

men who bend their utmoſt application upon ſtudying and knowing themſelves, ſhould 

not have obſerved, that man is not governed and conducted by reaſon—that reaſon, 

with all its power and induſtry, cannot deſtroy any one paſſion that is rooted in the 

heart of man, neither by the help of age, nor by the influence of example, nor by the 
fear of evil. Vid. L'Eſprit's preface to his deceit of human virtues, 

And ſays Seneca, Nulla ſapientia naturalia corporis, aut animi vitia ponuntur, | 
& quicquid ingenitum eſt lenitur arte, non vincitur.“ Senec. Epiſt, 

It is more eaſy, ſays an old poet, to give life and education to a man, than to 
6 impart to him a rightly-diſpoſed mind; to which not one has attended, as yet, 
% Who has aimed to rake a wiſe man of a fool, or a good man out of a bad one. 
If the Deity had given to the Æſculapian tribe the art of eorrecting and removin 

46. tlie peccant and malignant humours of the mind, many and great would have been 


„ their 


in a STATE of PRE-EXISTENCE, 5 33 F 
ſuppoſe a vicioſity of mind in thoſe who at firſt ſet the examples; 2 
and from the reſiſtance and oppoſition which in various inſtances 


hey are found to meet with 1 in ſome, it may reaſonably be preſumed, 3 


By then fees. But if "Sy yon of a man, is 2 principle, was any thing 7 
< of being framed or implanted, that never would have proved in the end a bad man, 
e who had liſtened to the wholſyme preſcripts of a good father. But be your pre- 


% cepts wh they may, it will never be in your power to make a bad man a 
wy good one,” | 


®vra xa) Mora paoy Bporoy 1 Operas eolaas 
Eybeey' obe aw rot ro Y EFr@proautoy 
Osis ow@por-eInue Toy d po, M xax0vs m 
Ei d' Aownanniadus Toro tdwne io, 
Il zoJ.1 x2X0TnTd, e at nh Penas ardÞoy, 
Iloaaous d du hoe, xat uweynnes epefov. 
Ei d“ ny TomToy Te u eyheroY avdpt von 
orf ay e ayaJou fp r nates * 
_  Natfoures huννν onoÞpociy, A Ao d M 


Ov7ore TN ei T bas Mat. ayalor. 7 + Ox0y. Mh l. 429. 
This paſſage, which I have taken. upon me to tranſlate, the reader is deſired to at- 
tend to with proper caution, .and not to forget that it comes from the pen of an hea- 
then moraliſt, unacquainted, of courſe, with thoſe all-ſufficient reſources for the ſup- 
preſſion of thoſe bad paſſions, to which Chriſtians are directed, and from which they 
may, if they are not wanting to themſelves, reap the deſired advantage. And it is 
introduced here in proof, or illuſtration, of this one obvious truth on VIZ, that man 
comes into this world naturally bad *. 5 
Nor would I be underſtood to mean, from what has been W . 
that no one either does, or ever did come. into this world altogether uninfected with 
vicious principles and propenſions; ; the reverſe having been evidently. the caſe, as 
may be abundantly proved as well from hiſtory, ſacred and profane, as alſo from 
even the preſent times; but only that, generally ſpeaking, man has at the beſt, and 
under the advantages of education, interwoven with his virtues, oy 1 frailties, 
not to ſay immoralities. "of 
As to the exalted examples of piety and virtue, recorded cther in ſacred hiſtory or 
profane, or of what even the preſent times may be thought to boaſt, theſe, when 
compared with the bulk of mankind in general (not to mention the more than ordinary 
powers with which moſt, if not all of the former came & Furnithed, that they might 


become 


* Etf vitæ g nere yalde inter ſe homines illi differunt qui indecentius vixerint, quiq; con- 
tenentius nemo tamen fine peccato. Anſelmus. Again, Quis non execretur ſuperbum eorum 
conamen et impium dicentium poſſe fine peccato hominem exiſtere ex Prop ia voluntate, et 
non ex gratia Dei. e Sur. rom. quint. Sept. p. WT 


Fs if that 
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that they never prevail at all, but where'there is a correſpondent ap- 
titude of mind for receiving the deſtructive impreſſion “; and then 


ſecondly, the enquiry here is not by what means we may cure, 


check the progreſs, or avoid the infection of thoſe diſorders and diſ- 


eaſes of the ſoul, which fink it ſo far below the rank and dignity of 
intellectual and rational beings, but how to trace them to their 


fountain-head. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that Deity infuſed. 


them; nor can we, with any degree of propriety, aſcribe them, 


as will be ſhewn hereafter, to any obliquity of nature derived from 


Adam, —derived, I mean, from the nature of that body which we 
do in reality inherit from him +. 


<P 


become exemplary patterns of purity and holineſs to à wicked and 3 
world ) theſe, I ſay, are inſtances ſo ſeemingly ſingular and extraordinary, as do 
not in the leaft difprove, what only-1 would be underſtood to aſſert, that the untutored 
and undiſciplined mind of man, is in genera!, not only averſe to that which is good, 


but prone, in reality, to practice ſo abſolutely bad, as to be a 2 to the honour 
and ber InteHrgent and rational beings, 7 7. | 


* When we ſay men are miſled by external circumſtances of temptation, it cannot 


but be underſtood that there is ſomewhat within ourſelves to render thofe circumſtan- 


ces temptations, or to render them ſuſceptible of impreſſions from them; ſo when 


we ſay they are milled by paſſions, it is always ſuppoſed, that there are occaſions, 


circumſtances and objects exciting thoſe paſſions, and affording | means for gratifying 
den. Vid. Butler's Anal. p. 107. 


— 


WY And yet ſuch has been, and is ſtill the prevailing opinion among men, owing 
to their not forming to themſelves clear conceptions of that. duplex compoſition of 
which: Seripture and experience prove us to conſiſt, viz. the carnal man and ſpiritual. 
Some indeed have heep wiſe enqugh to aſcribe to man e ſoul, the vegetative, ani- 


2 5 e 
1 The E ſays St. Euſebius, were adorned with a life that is s according to na- 
ture, (to original nature) by right reaſonings they were adorned with the virtue of religion; 
by natural reaſonings and written laws, ſteering the right courſe of virtue, they paſſed be- 
yond fleſhy pleaſures into an every-way wiſe and religious life. Beſides which, he ſays, 


that they had extraordinary appearances of God, and conyerſe with him; were OD ©cov 


you neo, & the friends of God and prophets.“ Euſeb. Prep. Evan. Ude vii. cap. 5, 7, 


They are therefore, as ſays Brockleſby, not to be looked upon merely as _ men, but as 
ſome extraordinary miniſters of religion. Book 7 31. 


in a $TAT® of Par-ExiSTENCR. 33 
$ 9. That the latter cannot be the caſe, even this ſingle conſideration 
evinces, vix. that we are not univerſally atlccted 4 by that body in a 


72,14 F 2. Ret et ONE e, fimilar 


mal, and rationale; imagining, 5 among ſo many different ſpecies of ſouls, it 
was a chance but that there might be one upon which they could, with propriety, fix 
the riſe and propagation of bad paſſions, In anſwer to this, it may, with great con- 
fidence, I think, be affirmed, that the belief of a duplex or triple foul in man is an 
abſolute abſurdity ; that only one and the ſame ſoul actuates and animates that du 
plex, that ſpiritual and animal nature, of which we now conſiſt; and that, from its 
acting under two ſeparate and diſtinct relations, there ariſes the exertion of two ſorts 
of propenſions or deſires, in. their natures eſſentially different: theſe Malebranche 
chuſes to diſtinguiſh by the terms paſſions and natural inclinations; I would rather 
call them our paſſians and our natural affections. The former-are the reſult and con- 
ſequence of the ſoul's relation to, and union with the body: the latter the eſſential 
workings of its own free and independent ſelf. The one are the cravings, as it were, 
of the ſou}, to which the nature and conſtitution of the body make her ſubje&, which 
are neceſſary for her ſupport and nouriſhment, and which we have in common with 
brutes 4, vix. hunger, thirſt, concupiſcence, ſelf-affection, &c, and theſe we may 
term her paſſions in contradiſtinction to thoſe intellectual and independent motions, 
which are eſſential to, or however ariſe from her ſpiritual frame, and which may 
therefore be moſt properly ſtiled the ſoul's affettions. The firſt are what the Apoftle 
means by that law in his members warring againſi the law of his mind, and bringing 
him into gn to the law 52 1 W carnal mind, which is enmity againſt God, — 
| | whence 


 * Allufive to CEE? ie ye Ben Johnſon in his Poetaſter:“ What, ſhall I turn 
| ſhark upon my friends, or my friends' friends? I ſcorn it with my three ſouls.” 
* Warburton, in Shakeſpeare” S Twelfth Night, p. 144. 


+ Amends to which the le of philoſophers, ſays the learned Mr. Brockleſby, 
diſtinguiſh two parts in the ſoul of man, the inferior and ſuperior. The one is common to 
the brutes, and falleth within the comprehenſion of ſenſitive nature, which they call ahn- 
Tizor (the ſeat of the bodily appetites, affections, and paſſions) the other is ro d, the 
rational nature; and between theſe two, as contrary operative principles, there is uſually 
a conflict and combat. OI. Yap £51 prxopem Puos us & xerlpape;n, for two natures, con- 
flicting one with the other, are conjuntted, the ſepſitive (the appetites to ſenſitive good) | 
reſiſting and withſtanding the rational nature, diſcerning and dictating the good of ho- 
neſty. In this conflict the ſenſitive nature uſually prevails by its deceit and impetuous 
violence, not only againſt men's reſolutions to the contrary in their ſober method, but 
"againſt the preſent light and dictates of their minds, «x Bias e du). a. POIs, aha, | 
xx} ex by the force of their defires, which carry and drag them. | 

The mind is tyrannically lorded over by brutal affetions, which are uſually in motion 
and commotion, the irrational paſſions poffeſing and diſtracting it, and in ſome fort com- 
pelling i it to do the things that are defirable to them. For every paſſion has « compulſory 
force in it; it dethrones or expels reaſcnings. See Brockleſby's Goſpel-Theiſin, p. 708. 
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— A Laest of Human Souls 

ſimilar manner. Men differ from each other as much in their af⸗ 
fections as in their faces And if to this it be replied that that may 
be owing to ſome different texture and modification of one and the 


ſame ſpecies of matter, I would aſk, how it comes to paſs that ſuch a 


great contrariety of tempers ſhould be ſo frequently met with in per- 
ſons of the very ſame kind of 1 none and ſeeming] y fimilar tex- 
ture of body *? 


The external form and figure indeed is that by which your phy- 


ſiognomiſts aim to read the internal man , yet experience ſhews, 


that that 18 not an index which invariably and * points true. 
| § 10. Nor 


whence pid what he ſtiles the 19/8; f the fleſh, viz. Say, fornication, Oe. the 


latter are what the ſame Apoſtle terms the fruits of the ſpirit, vis. love, joy, peace, 


gentleneſs, meekneſs, Sc. When we are enquirint therefore into the riſe and pro- 
greſs of the various vices and frailties of mankind, we ſhould carefully diſtinguiſh be- 


tween ſuch propenſions as are in reality their fault, and thoſe which are only their 


misfortune. The ſoul's paſſions, thoſe to which it is made ſubject by its alliance 
with the body, are neceſſary for the ſupport and continuance of that union and con- 
nection, and are conſequently only ſinful when gratified beyon the bounds and re- 
ſtrictions which reaſon, religion, and the laws of ſociety preſcribe. Theſe we de- 
rive neceſſarily from the nature and conſtitution of that body we inherit from Adam. 
And theſe are, properly ſpeaking, not the ſoul's faults, but her misfortunes—are 
of a carnal, ſenſual nature only ; nor are theſe the affections of the mind to which I 


| allude, and from which is provable the depravity of nature, which conſiſts and 


only confiſts of irregularities, inconſiſtencies, and actual blemiſhes in her intetleual 
frame—ſuch as are envy, malice, revenge, cruelty, Sc. And when the Apoſtle 


-ranks even theſe in his catalogue of the works of the fleſh, we are not to confides him 
as pronouncing them the genuine, neceſſary effects and productions of the fleſh, but 


as principles which are moſt uſually diſcernable in and leſs reſtrained by thoſe, whoſe 


deſires terminate more on the gratification of ſenſual appetites and paſſions, than in 


correcting and reforming the degeneracy of their ſpiritual and more natural af- 


 {ections. | | 0 1 5 any | 5 


*The reader is to take notice, that I am now ſpeaking of the affections of the 


mind, not the ſenſual paſſions, which ariſe from the ſoul's connection with the body.. 


Ted) * d - 
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| $10. Nor is there the: leaſt reaſon in nature to expect that it 
ſheuld. It is not poſſible that purely paſſive matter ſhould impart 
principles not its own, or, in other words, the active properties and 
eſſentials of ſpirit, So that it is of courſe not poſſible, that the ſoul 
can receive either its good or bad intellectual qualities from this or 
that frame or temperature of the body. We may as well ſuppoſe the 
very conſtruction of the ſoul to be material, as make it dependent on 
matter for its n | | 


8 11. The ſouls native powers indeed are ſo far dependent on. 
dhe nature and quality of that heterogeneous vehicle wherein it is 
contained, and from which it is furniſhed with all its proper inſtru- 
ments of ſenſe and reflection, as to be enabled to operate to only 
chat confined degree of excellence and perfection, to which the pro- 
perties of that vehicle are ſuited. Hence aries, moſt probably, 
that ſubordination of intellectual abilities obſervable in the ſeveral 
ſpecies of intelligent natures. Hence it is that thoſe we term brutes 
become as inferior to us 1n their reaſoning faculties, as we are perhaps 
to angels. Brutes can reaſon and reflect only in part And how 
inconſiderable and contracted is the utmoſt range of human rea- 
1 when compared to the intellectual powers of the angelic hoſt! 
Had the ſouls of brutes been lodged in a vehicle like our own; it is 
probable that they might have attained as high a degree of ra- 
tionality in this their ſublunary ſphere of action, as we have done; 
and that we mould ourſelves have experienced a debility of reaſon-. 


And the wiſe ſon of Sicach * Ls. Ag may be:known- by. his looks,” Backus 
XIX, 2 
| Sodidenn res eadem nobis et illis eſt, ſays St. Cyprian, [Adverſ. Gent. . ii. p. 
257. ] una per quam eſſe animantia dicimur, et motum agitare vitalem. And again, 
p. 94. Nonne primordiis iiſdem eadem et me et beſtias genuit informavitque natura. 
Nonne ſpiritus unus eſt qui et illos et me regit. Non conſimilimi ratione reſpiro et 
video et cæteris afficior ſenſibus? N 
ing 
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x 12, As the inherent Fn of the ſoul iN: ina | 
proceeds not from the conftitutional qualities of that body it is nde 
to inhabit here; neither is it, x 


3 3 WW 


Solis; to be conkidered as impreſed on it by) fim that 
_— formed it. 


8 13. It is impoſſible that Deity can be the parent of imper- 
feftion, By which I do not mean to aſſert, that God cannot pro- 
bans mw thing ſhot of, or n. to e itlelf. For then 

| | n 


* Moſt of the ancient philoſophers taught, that the. ſouls-of beaſts were 3 ; 
from whence it follows, that they believed thoſe ſouls to differ in degrees of rationa- 
lity from thoſe of men. Anaxagoras placed that difference in this particular, viz. 
„That men are capable of explaining their reaſonings, whereas beaſts are not able 
ce to explain theirs.” Vid. Plutarch. de Placit. Philoſ. lib. v. cap. 20. p. 908. | 

Pythagoras and Plato had the ſame thoughts on this point. They ſaid, that the 
ſouls of beaſts, though truly rational, act not according to reaſon, becauſe they want 
ſpeech, and their organs are not well proportioned. That the mere diſpoſition of the . 

organs hindered reaſon from appearing in 1 as it appears in men. See Beles 
life of Pereira. 

Agreeably to which, ee 


Igneus eſt ollis vigor et cœleſtis origo 
Seminibus: quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
Terrenique debetänt artus, moribundaque membra. 


And that the ſouls of men and beaſts, are, in their nature, intrinfically the "Bt 
and: that they derived their exiſtence from one and the ſame ſource, we are authoriſed 
to conclude, from what the ſacred preacheri ſays upon that point. | 
Wy * laid i in my heart, conicernitig the eſtate of the fons of then, fv God might 5 


A. * 


* manifeſt, that they are beafts. For that which befalleth 'the ons of wen, be- 
— Et, | * falleth beaſts, even one thing befalleth them; as one dieth, ſo dieth the Wend, yea 


— „ ney 


in a e of ann 39 
"a beings could not be the offspring of an infinite one, nor an 
effect be unequal to the cauſe from whence it proceeded But this 
I do venture to aſſert, that nothing imperfect in its kind can come 
out as ſueh immediately from the hands of God. And yet. how- 
ever true and unqueſtionable ſuch a poſition is, the reverſe would. 
evidently be the caſe, if man in his ſtate of nature, is as he came fit 
from the hands of God ; for then every intelleQual deformity and 


irregularity is a blemiſh1 in the creature, chargeable wholly and ſolely 


* +. — 
93 9117 : 3 * 
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< they have all one breath, ſo that a man hath no pre · eminence over a beaſt, All go. 
c unto one place, all are of duſt, and all turn to duſt again.“ Eccleſ. Lil, 197 20. 
Diogenes ſaid, that beaſts are made up of a body and a ſoul, and that if their 
' ſoul does not actually feel and reaſon, jt is becauſe the chlokriehs of its organs, and 
the great quantity of Mumu reduce it to the condition of mad- men. See Plut. de 
Plac. Philoſoph. 
A ppoſite to this reflection is the following been of the ingenious nithor of Re. 
flections on the ¶ conomy of Nature in Animal Liſe,” „ 
It is certain, ſays be, that the ſelf- motive and ſelf. active drin or - ſolritual, 
ſubſtance, that actuates or animates organiſed matter, muſt have, eſſentially and ac= 
tually, inherent in it all thoſe natural qualities, faculties, and endowments, in the 
higheſt perfection, that it ever exerts or attains to in any time of its duration. To 
augment or increaſe in eſſential qualities is an abſurdity, and to augment or increaſe 


naturally is only the property. of body and matter ; but ſpiritual ſubſtance being indi- 
viſible and immortal, if it eould admit of more * leſs, in natural or eſſential qua- | 


lities, it might ceaſe to be; I mean as to its natural qualities of living. perceiving, 
and willing, i. e. of cogitation or thinking; for as to its moral qualities of juſtice, 
goodneſs, and truth, they may increaſe or decreaſe to any degree, ſince they entirely 
depend on the free will, and therefore the natural faculties of living, perceiving, and 
willing ; and thus. ſeyeral degrees and modifications of activity, ſagacity, and deſire, 5 
are eſſentially and uniformly permanent in it in their order and degree, whatever TY 
of body it animates; and when it does not exert theſe innate and eſſential qualities, 
it is becauſe it is limited and reſtrained by the nature of groſs matter, and the laws. 
of the body which it animates, which is a foreign impediment, inſuperable to its de- 
gree of ſelf- activity and ſelf-nobility, For an angel is as truly an angel, as to its ſpi- 
ritual nature and faculties, informing the body of a ſerpent, or any other organized 
body, as informing the body of a man.. And an angel, animating any human body, 
would be only a more perfect man, and, by its natural and eſſential qualities, could 
then only more perfectly exert human functions and operations. An unorganized 
body could produce no vital functions; it could only put it into particular motions. 
Vid. Cheyne, Nat. Method of curing Ciſcaſcy of the body pd mind, p. I, 25 3 
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upon God its Creator; then the envious, che malicious, the cruel” 
and revengeful, are not more excentric from the laws of virtue 
and purity, or, in other words, not worſe than they /hould or 


could be—and the thing formed may ſay unto him that formed it 
Wiy haft thou made me ach ? 
185 8 14. Moſt writers on the ſubject of FU 0 pit” — 
indeed, what may be judged perhaps à ſufficient anſwer to the 
above remark, that moſt, if not all of thoſe paſſions, which men 
uſually deem bad, are, in various inftances, in their conſequences good, 
and of courſe not to be looked upon as blemiſhes and imperfections 
in our nature—That ambition, for example, is productive of deeds: 
which ſerve, in many reſpects, to aggrandize the prince and his peo- 
ple introduces into a public ſphere of action, men beft qualified 
to advance the honour, reputation, and intereſts of their king and 
. ey country, and tranſmit to poſterity many illuſtrious examples of mag- 
3 nanimity and undaunted bravery — That the paſſion of pride ſwells 
the mind to a reſiſtance of mean, ſelfiſh, abject conſiderations, or 
any diſhoneſt. or unjuſt attacks upon a man's probity—" That even 
envy has apparently its ad vantage, in as much as it ſpurs a man on 
to a rivalſhip of another in his virtues and brave exploits That co- 
_ wetouſneſs ſer ves to create. an abundance, which the heir, actuated 
by a kind of ſpirit diſſimilar to what the predeceſſor poſſeſſed, is ena- 
bled to diffuſe in various acts of generoſity and a well-placed beneficence, 
This is the light in which, as far as I can recollect, writers on this 
ſubject, place, for the moſt part, theſe and other paſſions of the 
human breaſt, in order to ſhew that they are not, what I eſteem them 
to be, real blemiſhes. 


2 


pc 


But, if reaſon may be allowed to be a ai "les in this caſe; 
T would aſk whether this is not abſolutely confounding the eſſential 
cullerence between good and evil—judging of the nature of our paſ- 


lions 


in a STATE of PRI-EN iN cr, - «ar 
ions hos their accidental Nells and conſequences, and blending the 
eſſence of things with their ends and ges? For ſuppoſing, but 
not granting, that the accidental. effefts ifuing from. thoſe paſſions 
mentioned above are the only proper criterion. for aſcertaining their 
expediency and real value, we ſhall even then, T think, find ſuf. 
ficient reaſon to pronounce, them, in general, bad. They are as 


frequently eee 7 their n as. wecken., and Eee, 
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1 was eite "ani 5 that 1 A thin ne NG 
fach diſtinguiſhed luſtre in the annals of fame, and III grant it; 
but did it not give to the world at the ſame time, and in the ſame | 
perſon, a mad-man, and a murderer of millions? It was to-the 
monarchs. pride that Babylon owed her magnificent temples, . and 
her other ſumptuous buildings, Which were the glory and wonder of 
the world; but did not that ſame intoxicating paſſion ſink at laſt 
the elated lord of all into the fimilitude WY a creature inferior o | 
the 2098 of! * human Hees? eee 3563 | 15 Al. 
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| 2 ae far Fn that bility! a palfion diet in its 4 chi! - 
- quences to the poſſeſſor, is it not, on the contrary, a deep curſe ? 
Leads it not to the ſuppreſſion of all good will to merit, and a 
mortification, of courſe; at ſeeing it in others receiving its due reward? 
It is needleſs to branch out into an innumeration of 1 its baneful | 
contequeneee—Hear only what were its Jef effects. Tie e Bt PT. 
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3 50k Mow our grand parents in that happy gi, i wo 2 h 
Favour d of Heaven ſo highly, —_— 15 N ! 
From their Creator, and tranſgreſs his will | e feat 
For one reſtraint—lords of the world pefdes 1 ee 
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E255 42 4s of Huus 8 Sobre 
TY Who firſt ſeduc d them to that foul revolt ? © * MO e en 


The infernal Serpent, he it was, whoſe puile, - ale 15 TD. 
3  Stirr'd' uf with envy and wg | deceiv' n Beit 


[4 1 he rays of 1 1 ae 2 „ 
. 5 As for ebe if chat be either in principle, or in prafice, 8 


virtue, then one of the greateſt of vices is charity. And in this 
idea I have not ſolely in eye the mere mſer, whoſe .only object of 
| admiration } is gold ; but the unfeeling rich in general. © Compaſſion! 

| talk not to me of compaffion. Am 1 to relieve your wants 88 Why 
; | © not? T thought chat the rich were Heaven's truftees for the poor. 
BD 4 he it fo; yet how. do I know that you are an objec worthy 
of my liberality ? or that the affiſtance aſked will be effentially ſer· 
mwmoc̃eeable 10 you!“ Enquire. 66 Enquire ! N What, enquire into other 

1 affairs! At that rate there wil be no end of —doing good.” 4x 


$15. In ſhort; it will not eb denied but that in the general 
courſs of God's providence, good will frequently ariſe out of evil. 
But then it ought to be conſidered, that the good accidentally iſ- 
ſuing from evil, does. not alter its ſpecific nature and quality. 
And as there are paſſions which, without any kind of diſpute, are 
intrinſically. good—the reverſe. of thoſe. paſhons muſt of courſe be 
intrinſically bad, be they in their conſequences. accidentally this 
or that; adieu elſe to all diſtinctions between good and evil, be- 
tween virtue and vice, ; between the ee and che TOs 2 


As therefore: among the various affections incident to. man- 
kind, there are ſome which muſt undoubtedly. be © denomi- 


nated bad, thoſe are a blemiſh i in the creature chargeable . on the 


Creator, if the . * net. an. a nice Brier i, its appearance 
here... Lb, | 
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8 16 It is urged indeed by à very lively; and Iprightly witer, 
0 That in the ſcale of beings there müſt be ſorhewliere: ſuch a 
_ 5 exeatute as man, with all his inſirmities about him that a re- 
« mpval of theſe would be altering bis very nature, and as 1 
68! oon as he W pts he 15 mh to be nan 1 
e r 1 | 3 92 „ BY BE | 
"The 8 of. man- lemi would be 1 undoubtedly 
he very nature of nan; but is the inference from thence. -quft; that 
man comes into the world with all his imperfections about him, 
r beeguſe there mult be ſoltiewHere im "the Kale of ber be | creature | 
« ſo 0 ee and ins formed 1 gf 4-2 
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To ſuppoſe God ceceliliated to call into his aid evi, for the 
better carrying on his moral government of the world, is, me- 
thinks, an idea of Providence, not ſhort may I not ſay, of men- 
tal blaſphemy? If the ingenious author had ſaid that moral evil 
will in the final iſſue of things be productive of a far ſuperior 

degree of moral good, it would have been judged by the ge- 

nerality of his readers, I imagine, a much better apology for the 


introduction of moral evil into the world, than what he has de- 
viſed. 5 
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Having now ſhewn, chat the depravity of mY 1 mind 
ariſes not from the groſs ſtate and condition of that body in which 

the ſoul is now lodged, or from impreſſ 0ns made on it by him that 
formed it, will not the. inference appear at leaſt highly probable, 
that it can be nought elſe than the effect of a lapſe of ſouls in a pre- 
| exiſtent ſtate +, Aly if to ls has been FO * there 


is 


* See Nat. and 9 of Evil, p. mY aus am ingenious i to it y 1 Rev. Mr. 
Shepherd, F, C. C. C. Oxon. 5 | 


4 A ſumma bonitate nihil afficitur, dts non fit magis inclinabile ad n | 


duda ad maktiam; ergo in Ka e magis fuit humana natura inclinabilis 
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| is added an impartial attention to the enſuing chapters? And as the 
article of the church of England concerning original | fin has been 
generally undetſtood to aſſert that the depravity of human nature is 
„„ a corruption of the heart derived entirely from Adam's tranſgreſ- 
ſin; the reader will not, I hope, think it too digreſſivwe from tlie 
| point in view to take that article under conſideration, and to ſee 
| 5 whether it can with any degree of propriety be interpreted into ſuch 
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: | | ad bonitatem quam ad malitiam; ſed ſecundum, ſtatum preſantem proprior eſt ad ma- 
ö litiam, unde ſenſus hominis & cogitatio prona ſunt ad malum & ab adoleſcentia ſua... 
: | Gen. 8. relinquitur ergo quod eſt Iapſa a ſtatu ſux prin conditionis, Anſelmus. 
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| ? «, „Oi fin,” lays the agg mp. of the church of Eng "oe 
" land; « ſtandeth not in the following of Adam, (as he | 


on Pelagian do vainly boaſt) but it is the nature of every man that 
« is naturally engendered of the offspring of Adam, w hereby man 
* is very far gone from. original righteouſneſs, and is of his own. 


«© nature mclined to evil, ſo that the fleſh luſteth always contrary 


« to the ſpirit, and therefore. in every perſon born into the world it: 
66 deſerves God's wrath and damnation.” RL De 


NN 


1 2. 1 8 fut 8 11 this 8 1 two. are e propoſl- y 
tions plainly. deducible 3, the former of which. | 18 e, and the 


other negative. VV 


| Firſt, ER (chou gh not OY | 
and.in expreſs, terms declared) that there is a, particular kind of fin 


5 chargeable upon mankind, which is e, and . properly 


an, W it to be. 


e original; - but U——!.!. H s PAL 
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Secondly, * negativel 08 the ſin fo called. 3 is , not. what the Pe 


| 15 3. Nor though. it cannot 1 denied, chat cha term a origins), 
a8 1850 to o fin, is no where to be met with in DT. writ, et 
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ſufficient authority ariſes from thence for imputing to the whole 
race of mankind what may aptly enough be termed the guilt of ori- 
ginal fin, This was the opinion of the church in the fifth century, 


though as to its ideas of the nature of it, and the circumſtances 
wherein it conſiſted, the church and Pelagians widely differed, with- 


out being either of them, as it happened, in the right. OT” 
8 4. The former reſolved it all into Adam's fatal offence, the 
latter into ſuch kind of treſpaſſes as were peculiarly men's own. 
The one ſuppoſed that the fin of Adam was of ſuch an univerſal and 
diffuſive efficacy, as to derive a guilt and ſtain to mankind in all 
ages of the world, and this on account of the relation which all men 
have to Adam, as their natural or moral principal, or head, from 
whom they therefore derive a general depravity of nature, and a 
mind prone to fin and wickedneſs ; the other urged, that Adam's 
tranſgreſſion was a crime of a perſonal nature only, and not deriva- 
tive of any of the leaſt guilt to his deſcendants; that it was not pro- 
ductive of any of thoſe bad propenſions obleryable ſince in mankind, 
but that both he and they were originally created perfektly pure and 
innocent, though fallible and peccable at the fame time; and that 


conſequently ſin took its origin from, 51 could * be — 
to, Ay man's own 1177 0 Dine 


ps of welk two options on this point, the litten t 1 
much the neareft approach to truth, the former admitting of no kind 
of defence from either reaſon or Scripture, as will hereaſter be fully 
„ yet it does not ſufficiently coincide, with holy writ, which, 

whilſt i at gives plain 1 intimations of another kind of ns imputable to 


9 5 Hæreſin illius (Pelagii) quod attinet ſumma huc fere redit. pe originale 
funditus ſuſtulit; docens Adami peceatum ſoboli ejus non imputari, unumquemque e 


contra in eadem qui Adam creatus eſt voluntatis perfectione Kalei. Le Cave. Script. 
Feel Hiſt. Liter. i. * 


* 


"Wy mankind, 


17 
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: 


in a SThTE of Pty rock von; _ 


mas kid than what ariſes merely from their own perſonal treſpaſſes 
here, is repugnant altogether to Pelagins's conjecture, that Adam 
Sd his poſterity came into We: world Prey 1 5 and in- 
nocent. | 
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We are, , fur the Apa, by na nature 10 een of 3 Seu | 


wy 5. Amidft this goat ain of opinions between the. elivecki | 

a the Pelagians, concerning original ſin, in which each of them: 

tam wide of the mark, the compilers of our articles, by their openly 
condemning the one, and: tacitly rejecting the  ather,. had, one [ 
would think, an eye to a tate pre-eaiſtent, as:the gnly hypotheſis: by 
means of which could fairly be removed every difficulty lying in the: 
way of both. If that be not the caſe, it will be difficult, if not ab- 
ſolntely _ to W HAT eie in Wes ons or — 
tent ſenſe at all. oy ' 


8 6. „G fin in, Rug: the 1 8 not in the flowing 
« of Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly talk)”: i, e. It ſtandeth not 
in ſinning, like him, perſonally here, and againſt an expreſs law = „ 
God. Well, but how then doch it; tand? Standeth it in any crime 1 
relative or imputative? No. Standeth it in any guilt or ſtain in- . 
mankind, derived to them from Adam's tranſgreſſion, on account 
oF the relation which all men bear to him, as their natural principal | 
or head? No ſuch; thing; But it is What? Why it is dhe faulʒt 
or corruption of the nature of every man, that naturally is engen 
<« dered of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is far gone from ori- 
66 riginal rightronloeſs and is of his own nature A toerile baſe 


is 7. Now! it will not conſiſt with the reaſon and nature of 1 . \ 
or, with our uſual ideas of the. amiable and all-perfe& attributes of i 
Se to dna that the fault or corruption of the. nature of every 
man. 
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man is Niger; finful, ſo as to deſerve God's wrath and Poitier; 141. 


becauſe he is of the offspring of Adam. Nor ſhould we g aſcribe 
to the: eompilers of our. articles an en ſo Horfid. bY 214 Hao 


When they Were ſay, that Winnt ſin is a fault, or corrup- 
tion of the nature of every. man that is naturally engendered: of the 
offspring of Adam, they can, I apprehend, mean nothing more or 
leſs than this, viz. That it is a fault or corruption interwoven in the 
nature of every offspring of Adam, whereby, or on account of which 
fault or corruption, man is far gone from original righteouſneſs (that 
righteouſneſs in which he was originally created) and is therefore of 


his own. nature, not any kind of nature derived to him 1 1 - 
of his own nature inclined to evil. FVV 
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article, as above ſtated and explained, may be * deduced * 
"i relative £ to the doctrine of e c 18 


a 1 üben S cies 1 iu. 3 AUS yt; 
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It is not what the Pelagians eſteemed it to be, whoſe opinion 
on that head we have before conſidered, and ſhall not need now 
to repeat But it is— What? Why it is the guilt of a particular 
kind of ſin emphatically termed original, the nature of which we find 
expreſſly repreſented to us under the idea of a fault or corruption of the 
nature of every man naturally engendered of the offspring of Adam, 
Sc. But how the fault or corruption of every offspring of Adam? Are 

we by that to underſtand, that Adam's fin is tranſmitted to us by 
traduction? That cannot, with any ſhadow of reaſon, be ſuppoſed, 
Nothing but a man's own perſonal diſobedience can make him a ſin- 


: ner 
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ner in the ſight of man, or of God. He only that fins can be a „in- 
ner *. No one can fin by proxy, can fin by means of an act of 
another perſon, to which he himſelf was not pri vy, or, in any ſhape 
acceſſary. And, will it be required of me to prove that we could be 

neither mediately, or immediately, agents in the finful act of Adam, 
which was committed at a diſtznce of more than 5000 years before 
we are fuppeſea to have had a vital exiſtence. ? 


d 9. If however it be NI that 1. article cannot mean that 
we are confidered as actual finners, but only that we are treated as 
ſuch in conſequence of Adam's tranſgreſſion; that not Jus fin, but 
that Body of fin, which be contracted by fin, is tranſmitted to us by 
traduction, on account of which we are made naturally ſubje& to 
fin, and of conſequence equally: expoſed with him to the guilt and pu- 
niſhment of it; what is this but a reflection on the juſtice and wif- 
dom of God, as infamous as the former : —Suppoſing us not ac- 
countable, 1 mean, for any prior . being no difference, 
obſervable to me 'betweok mak ing ſin itſelf neceſſary, hereditary, 


1 


wr * cc A repreſentative of a 8 4 ſays Dr. Taylor, is 1 I can by no 
means digeſt, A repreſentative, the guilt of whoſe conduct ſhall be imputed to us, 
and whoſe fins ſhall corrupt and debauch our nature, is one of the greateſt abſurdi- 
ties in all the ſyſtems of corrupt religion. That any man, without my knowledge or 
conſent, ſhould fo repreſent me, that when he is guilty,. I am to be reputed guilty ; 
and when he tranſgreſſes, I ſhall be accountable and puniſhable for his tranſgreſſion, 
and thereby fubjected to the wrath and curſe of God; nay further, that his wicked- 
neſs ſhall give me a ſinful nature, and all this before I am born, and conſequently 
while 1 am in no capacity of knowing, helping, or hindering what he doth; ſurely 
any one, fays that ingenious writer, who dares uſe his underſtanding, dh clearly 
ſee this is unreaſonable, and altogether inconſiſtent with the truth and goodneſs of 
God.” See Nr. Taylor's ſupplement to Script. Doct. of Orig Sin, p. 19. 

Nor does the Apoſtle in Rom. v. 12—20, as the ſame writer had before obſerved, 
mention or intimate the conveyance of a ſinful nature, or any conſequence of Adam's 
offence, in which all mankind are concerned, NOS that death ann all men die, 
when they leave this world. Vid. ibid. p. 107. 

And, as ſays St. Chryſoſtom, we are puniſhed or vel by our own. "ks 
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or eſentialto the ſoul, and the cloathing that ſoul with a body which 


neceſſarily prompts, diſpoſes, or gives fuel to evil actions. 


8 ro, When our article therefore ſays, that original fin „is the 
fault or corruption of the nature of every man that is naturally en- 
gendered of the offspring of Adam,” it can only in reaſon mean, that 
fin is bozn with every ſuch offspring of Adam, and brought into the 


world with him from the very womb, not by any derived, imputed 


guilt of another *, but from ſome actual and inherent depravity in his 
own nature ; for the article, in expreſs terms, declares, that * on ac- 


count of this fault or corruption of the nature of man, he is far gone 
from original righteouſneſs,” 


$ 11, If it be ſaid, that by original righteouſneſs we are to un- 
derſtand that ſtate of righteouſneſs only in which Adam was cre- 


ated, and from which man is far gone, i. e. widely differs from 


quam longiſſime diflat—by means of a vicioſity of nature with which 
he comes into the world; I would aſk, how we can make it re- 


concilable with reaſon to ſuppoſe, that God ſhould, in the exerciſe 


of his creative power and authority, indicate fo cruel a partiality to- 


wards the deſcendants of Adam, as to force them into exiſtence with 


a leſs ſhare of infuſed righteouſneſs in their nature, than was vouch- 
ſafed to their primogenitor? Or that becauſe the one forfeited at length 
that integrity and uprightneſs of ſoul, with which he was at firſt 
formed, his offspring ſhould be neceſſarily created in fin? ſhould, at 


their ſuppoled firſt entrance into life, be made ſlaves to impetuous 


It is not poſſible, ſays Mr. Brockleſby, that Adam, by his tranſgreſſion, ſhould 
merit for the ſouls of all his offspring their ſtate of blindneſs, pravity, ſpiritual death, 


to be deprived of the holy ſpirit and the divine image, with all the honours and u- 


cities thereof, and to be ſubjected to eternal puniſhment in the world to come; for it 
never was, nor can be, in any man's power to kill fouls, ſays he, without their Own 


= 1 — paſ- 


_ conſent. Brockleſby, p. 408. 
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paſſions and affections, which the former, being created in the image 
of God, (Gen. i. 27.) could, of courſe, only have contracted by a 
ſubſequent abuſe of his reaſon and underſtanding ? This is a view of 


the Divine Being and his Providence, comprehenſive, may I not ſay, 
of abſolute blaſphemy ? | 


$ 12. I cannot therefore ſee what elſe can be meant by the original 
righteouſneſs mentioned in the article under conſideration, than a 
ſuppoſed actual ſtate of righteouſneſs, in which the intellectual inha- 
bitants of this world were originally created, and from which they 
had ſwerved in a prior ſtate. Whether that be the caſe or not, it 
muſt be left to the reader's judgment to determine. This, however, . 
is clearly the ſenſe of the article, as to the nature of original ſin, or 
that wherein it conſiſts, viz. that it is the fault or corruption of the 
nature of every man that is naturally engendered of Adam— That 
that fault and corruption of nature may reaſonably be aſcribed to a 


prior aſſociation with the fallen angels, ſome follow! ing chapters 
will, I imagine, de evince. 


\ 
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The Sripture account of the fall of angels FH hate SY 


8 Ju informs us, that an order of celeſtial powers in- 
curred in proceſs of time their Maker's diſpleafure, by 
not keeping their firſt e and Ying? their habitations— 


11 The angels, ſays he, which kept not their” firſt eſtate but le t 
cc their own habitations, he hath reſerved in everlaſting chains 
6 under darkneſs unto the judgment of the great 1 oh 0 6th. 


"$5 2. Fer the more clear underſtanding of this important paſ- 
ſage in holy writ, I obſerve, as follows, Firſt, That each clafs, 
or diviſion of the angelic hoſt, had, from the beginning, and have 
ſtill a determinate region in Heaven aſſigned them, as their proper 
| ſphere of glory, and peculiar place of reſidence — Agreeably to 
which, ſays our Saviour, In my father's houſe are many man- 
« ſions.“ John xv. 2.— ] obſerve Secondly, That the intellectual 
world, that part of it, 1 mean, with which we ſeem to have 
any connection, or of Which we have any intelligence, appears 
to have been ranked, and diſpoſed .by the Creator, from the 
beginning, into ſeveral diſtinct claſſes, gradually ſubordinate to 
each other in dignity and power, in proportion, probably, to the 
different degrees of intellectual capacity, with which the members 
of each claſs had been at firſt endowed. Without ſuppoſing ſome 


ſort of orderly gradation like -this, the mind cannot frame to itſelf Ef 


any 


— 
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any idea of an exiſting ſociety or a poſſibility of felicity even in 
heaven“. 


* 


I obſerve, Thirdly, that in the paſſage to which we allude, the 
original word Apyy, which our tranſlators have rendered firſt eftate 
is that very word which in the plural number is ſo often uſed in 
the New Teſtament to dencte ſome particular order of angels, and 
which, in all thoſe places, we denominate principalities. 


'' Fourthly, L obſerve, that theſe two expreſſions of the - angels not 
keeping their firſt eſtate,” and their leaving their own habitations,” 
are not deſigned to convey different, and ſeparate ſenſes, but are 
explanatory only the one of the other, which the very ſtructure of the 


ſentence eVINCES, EE he paſlage, es fould be rendered 
thig— f 15008 


* Tf it ſhould be urged that a ſubordination of rank and quality i in Heaven, would 
argue a partial diſtribution of power and authority among the anvelic- inhabitants, | 


interruptive of univerſal harmony and equal happineſs, and inoonſiſtent with our 
idea; of celeſtial fruition—I anſwer, that in minds not viciated by pride and am- 


bition, obedience to thoſe to whom reverence or eſteem is due, is e 
of mind, at leaſt, -4ual to that which ariſes from a ſuperiority of power, &c. 
thoſe to whom is alloted the pre-eminency, 

That there was, however, is, and always will 55 ſuch a ſubordination of rank 
and dignity in the celeſtial abodes, we may conclude from thoſe diſtinctions, 
which we meet with in Scripture, of angels and arch-angels, of cherubim and ſera- 
phim, of principalities, powers, thrones and dominions. 1% Theſſ. iv. 16, Jud. 
ix. Ezek. x. Pſal. xviii. 10. Iſa. vi. 2. Rom. viii. 38. Epheſ. i. 21. iii. 10. vi. 12. 
Col. i. 16. ii. 10. 15. | A 

Agreeably to which, ſays St. FP That there may be due 8 od ra- 
tionals, there muſt be 7a 1, Ta peo, Ts td, the prime, the middle, and 
the laſt. 5 
And again, ſays another writer, « Tt is in nature as in the moſt perfect harmony, 
in an harmony of ſounds, that which is of à middle nature maketh the confonancy 
de of the extremes, and in all apt compoſures ſomething of a middle nature is 


« requiſite,” M. Tf7: Diff. 27. 


« The 
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The angels, which kept not their own principality [ra eaujoor | 
« Azynm| but left their own habitation [79 0% Oueinẽ be hath 
„ reſerved in everlaſting chains.” &c.—That therefore laſtly, the 
crime by which the angels fell, in general, was, that they kept 
not themſelves within the bounds of their own proper ſphere of 
dignity, and glory, but preſumptuouſly deſerted that ſubordinate - 
rank and fituation, which God had allotted them in the realms 
above. 


$ 3. Hence it was, that the harmony, and tranquility in 
Heaven, which reigned .unmoleſted before, underwent for a time, 
a areverſed fate—He whom {ſcripture ſtiles the prince of devils, one moſt 
probably of the higheſt order of ſpirits, moving in a ſphere, perhaps 
but a few degrees removed (to ſpeak in the language of men) from 
the throne of God,—and * even the firſt degree of inferiority, 
aſpiring 


« To ſet himſelf in glory above his peers. 

0 Truſted to have equall'd the Moſt High, 

« If he oppoſed, and with ambitious aim, 

« Againſt the throne and monarchy of God, 

% Rais'd impious war in Heav'n and battle proud, 
« —JPith vain attempt 5 — 


Ves —baniſhed with his adherents the realms above, he now waits 


in n chains and darkneſs all diſconſolate the judgment of 
the 


® By the words © everlaſting chains under darkneſs,” we are to underſtand a ſtate 
of confinement in or about this earth, which, when oppoſed' to the inexpreffible 
glory and brightneſs of the divine preſence, may aptly enoguh be expreſſed by 
« chains of darkneſs.” See Dr. Hunt's diſſertation on the fall. 
And the conjecture is not a little countenanced by certain paſſages. in Scripture, 
where the chief of the devils is called the prince of the power of the gir, and the 
devils 
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the great day—This was what St. John ſaw in a viſion—“ There 
« was war in Heaven, Michael and his angels: fought againſt the 
„Dragon, and the Dragon fought and his angels, and prevailed 
„ not, net1er was their place found any. more in Heaven. 
* And the great Dragon was caft out, that old Serpent, called the 
Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world; he was 
« caſt out into the earth, and his angels were caſt out with him.“ 
Apocal. xii. 7. 8. 9.—lInſtead of a pure etherial region, an aerial 
one, ſituated as is generally ſuppoſed within the atmoſphere of this 
our terreſtrial globe was his deſtined abode,* An event to which 
I make no doubt, the prophet Iſaiah alluded in the following. lofty: 
hnes of triumph over the King of Babylon, 


„ How _ thou fallen Gm Heaven, O Lucifer, ſon of the 
« morning! How art thou caſt down to the ground .which didſt 
„ weaken the nations!“ 


For thou haſt ſaid in thine heart, I will aſcend into Heaven, 
„ will exalt my throne above the ſtars of God: I will fit alſo, 
66 upon the mount of the congregation; in- the ſides of the north,” 
F 
« J will aſcend * the heights of the clouds, I will be like 
the nn „ 1 14. 


devils in general, © Wicked ſpirits in high places” —Epheſ. ii. 2. and vi. 12, and! 
| both Homer and Heſiod, uſe anp for oxolos caligo, darkneſs, 


Hei N ve ext Illo, Xl T&E ro. f Homer” 5 Iliad V. 356. 
| Hepa, tf, Tayln Poll ies i d Heſiod, Epy. aa Hep. 1. 124. 


As other beings have their proper regions, ſo there is, ſays. a Greek writer; a 
land or country of Satan, where the powers of darkneſs, and ſpirits of wickedneſs. 

live and walk, and have their reſting place. | | | 
- Ctlus ert 9h, x41 Talpis ealanxy V Jiayeo! ret sureprra luci, * ted rα“ονν d duανννjiʒ ru. 
cullu, xas r ,A. ang TOMpIas, 8. Macarius. Hom. 14. TY 
| To, 
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To theſe ſcriptural notices of that event may be added, in con- 


firmation of the truth of it, many obvious alluſions, and web 
expreſs an] poſitive declarations from antient theologers &. 


An event awfully intereſting, and alarming indeed -an event 
ſo comprehenſive as to its objects, as well as diffufive of its miſ- 
chievous effects, as to have involved in {in and miſery, the whole 
race of human beings. All nature ſhared in that original guilt, all 
nature groans now under the ruinous weight of it +, + The whole 
« creation groaneth and travailleth in pain together until now.” For 
101 all who have trod this mother earth of ours (ſome few righ- 
teous ones only perhaps excepted) had aſſociated, let me ſuppoſe, with 


* Minutius Felix's deſcription of demons is, * that their motion is a heavy ſinking 
* from Heaven, and that they withd:aw from the true Gad to matter,” —A Ccelo 
deorſum gravant et a Deo vero ad materiam avocant, vitam turbant, omnes inquietant, 


irrepentes etiam corporibus occulti ut ſpiritus tenues : Morbos fingunt, terrent 


mentes, membra diſtorquent ut ad cultum ſui cogant. Minut. Felix. | 

And Athenagoras ſays, —that- when the n were ereated, the things of the 
creation were committed to their care, and the prince of the apoſtate angels was ori- 
ginally the ruler and preſident of the matter and forms that are in it. O Tisvans d 
Tor tr Kn ede apxor, Apol, 27. 28. Gr. Nyſſen, and J. Damaſcen ſuppoſe, that 
when the world was created, the ſeveral parts of it were committed to ſeveral orders 
of angels, that he Who was the devil, was prefect of the terrene order, having the 
prefidehcy over the earth, and the adminiſtration of terrene things. And the name by 


which the Rabins called the devil viz. Nh ſignifying the apoſtate, is plainly 
alluſive to his apoſtacy from God; as is alſo another of his uſual appellations, viz 
Satanas, or Satan, the original import of which wo.q is Arosa Rebellis. 


Te cabaliftical book Zohar treating of lapſed angels ſays God threw them down 
headlong, bound and enchained—T heſe were Aza and A4zazl, which R. Eleazer ſays 
were two Ss which accuſed their Lord, and God caſt them out of the holy 


place headlong. 


And the pagans diſcourſe of a ſort of evil on bs and 3 ſuch, ch 
Plutarch calls—O: Oe), xa epayorilas exara 74 Euridoraros d. “ Thoſe 


God agitated, and Sr e eons of „ See Brockleſby p. 29. 


30. 31. 


= In the term nature I wou'd not be underſtood to include here the univerſe in $one- 
ral, but that /ublunary part of ae nature to which we belong. 2215 
the 
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the apoſtate powers, aſſimilated more or lefs with them in their 
various vices, joined them in their revolt from God, ranked with 
them under the banner of- the vile uſurper, aided his foul rebel- 


lion, and became captives from that period, more or leſs, to his tyran- 
nous 1 —Elſe wherefore, in the firſt place, is it that ſerip- 


cute 


*The author expreſſes himſelf here, in terms accommodated. to the account given 
of that event, by the Apocalyptic apoſtle, who ſtiles it a war in Heaven.“ There 
was war in Heaven Michael and his angels fought againſt the Dragon, and the 
Dragon fought and his angels.“ Apoc. xii, The reader muſt therefore conſider the 
one in the ſame figurative point of view in which reaſon directs him to place the other. 
— The viſion to which, he alluded was of both a retroſpecti ve and prophetic caſt, ſhew- 
ing that a train of devices, ſimilar to thoſe by which Satan (the Dragon) aimed too 
ſucceſsfully to draw his fellow creatures,” from their duty to their Creator, and to in- 
veigle them into acts of impiety, and moral obliquity in Heaven, (all which were acts of 
rebellion againſt God) would be continued for a time by the divine permiſſion, (though 
with the like overthrow at laſt,) againſt the church or the kingdom of Heaven to be 
eſtabliſhed upon earth—which appears very evidently . to have been the caſe. Vid. 
Hammond, and other commentators, in Loco- 

The only idea, therefore, which we can form of the fall it angels from the very 
ſhort aceount given us of it in ſcripture, is that of an apoſtacy (in one tribe or prin- 
cipality perhaps) from piety, and moral rectitude; which conſtituting a kind of re- 
bellion againſt the Majeſty of God, ſomewhat ſimilar to the revolt of a temporal colony 
or province from the allegiance due to the lawful ſovereign, and that by the nſtigation, 
and under the command of a leader choſen from among themſelves, brought all at laſt 
under the ſame ſentence of expulſion or baniſhment from the divine preſence—But 
as the diſtinguiſhing eye of Deity, when ſurveying the extenſive overthrow, could 
not but ſeparate, as "intended objects for his future indulgence, the leſſer ſort of offen- 
ders from the greater, he, inſtead of aſſigning us a dwelling among thoſe, whom he 
hath” reſerved in everlaſting chains under darkneſs, condeſcended to give us a 
- probationary abode here; which, though from its incidental]  calamities, it may be 
reckoned a kind of hell compared with the felicities forfeited above, is an Heaven, 
: when contraſted with thoſe regions of miſery to which are doomed the firſt ſeducers of 
fallen man—The reader will not therefore be ſo undiſcerning, or unfair, as to charge 
me with ranking mankind in general with the infernal powers No, my hypotheſis 
does not require a belief ſo horrid and the contrary is a plain poſitive ſcripture truth. 
For God (as ſays the apoſtle) has not appointed us unto Wrath; but to obtain ſal- 

vation by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. I. Theſſ. v. 9—Whatever may have been our con- 
neCtion with them in a prior ſtate, we are with reſpect to them, apparently now a 
detached ſpecies of beings; are e into a region were drop continual dews of di- 


vine 
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ture repreſents men in their natural unregenerate ſtate, not only as 
alienated from God and goodneſs, fitiners even from their birth— 
but as connefed with the prince of thoſe powers that fell, by ties of 
the moſt intimate kind; as creatures totally devoted to his ſer vice; 


equally apt for diabolical practices, and of the ſame rank and * 
in the ſcale of intellectual W ? 


A the ungodly eueſeth Satan,” fays the wiſe ſon of Sirach, 
<« he curſeth his own ſoul.” Ecclus, xxl. 27*— 


Again, © Ye are of your father the Devil.” ſays our Saviour 


to the infidel Jews, © and the deeds, (ra yz) the works of your 


« father ye will do;” intimating, that they, who had not only 
blaſphemouſly belied him, by telling him that he was a Samaritan, 
and had a devil, but had alſo gone about to kl} him, gave evident 
tokens of their affinity and affection to him who was © a murderer 
from the beginning, and abode not in the ruth, becauſe there 1 18 
<« no truth 1 in him.“ John VIIL 41. 45. 


Again, « He that committeth fin,” ſays St. John, « is of the 
« Devil, for the Devil ſinneth from the beginning.” I, John $ 


ill. 8.+ 


i | 7 5 
vine grace, are ſent hither as s candidates for a reſtoration to our loſt happineſs (of 
which the others are not yet deemed worthy) with the ſeed, of a new and divine 


life impregnated in us the /zed of the woman that will at levath finally break the Ser- 
pent's head. And the only criterion, by which to determine what were our reſpective 
ſhares in a pre-exiſtent guilt, is that natural taſte and diſpoſition of mind, with which 


we come into the world, and of which ſeHEintuition is the only unerring judge. 


* Chriſt, lays Chryſoſtom, Fed devils made men angels aro Szuorky bVYEAPS ru 


5 aripwres eigyaoaro, Chryſoſt. Hom. adverſ. Gent. 38. P. 737. 


+ He that committeth ſin, that is, he that is in a fate of fon (in which we are all by 
nature,) * is of the Devil,“ in like manner as he that is © born of God, regenerate 


. and born anew, ſinneth not,“ i. e. is not in a fate of fin, is not under that pollu- 
tion of ſoul with which he was ſent into this world. 


Again, 
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Again. Ve are from beneath,” ſays our Saviour to the un- 
believing Jews, © I am from above.” John viii. 23. Ye are en 
Twy x&Tw, from the powers below, Iam en roy , from the powers 
 above—That is, your alliances, friendſhips, and connections, are 
with the powers below, mine with the powers above. An expla- 
nation of that paſſage which will appear, I believe, from a fair 
critical examination, perfectly juſt, And in fact, without ſup- 
poſing ſome ſuch prior connection with the rulers of the darkneſs 
of this world, with thoſe ſpiritual wickedneſſes among the aereal in- 
habitants *, the vicinity of our abode to the place where dwell thoſe 
apoſtate powers +, Satan's early and artful practices upon our firſt 
parents continued with too much ſucceſs till upon their unhappy 
progeny ; the ſovereignty he has been permitted to eftabliſh here, 
and the various, ſubtle, and inſinuating, or elſe cruel and oppreſ- 
ſive arts, by which it has ſo long been upheld 3, are occurrences 
in the courſe of Divine Providence not eafily, if at all reconcilable 
with our ideas of an infinitely juſt, good, and merciful Creator. 
But an allowed pre-exiſtent concurrence with the fallen powers, as 
above ſuppoſed, clears away at once every the leaſt appearance of 
injuſtice or inconſiſtency in the ways of God to man; nor is it poſſi- 


ble for any hypotheſis to ſtrike the reflecting unprejudiced mind with 


This is the true import of ra Trwparix Tis romplay ey rois erTovpenos—In our tranſla- 
tion rendered ſpiritual wie kedneſs in high places. . | 


+ The apoſtle ſpeaks of it as erovpanos att. aerial abode, and! ſtiles Satan both the 
prince of the devils and the prince of the power, (71s et j,) i. e. the dominion of the 
air. A moſt fatal vicinity this to the inhabitants of this world] For theſe refrac- 
tory and rebellious ſpirits, though enchained under darkneſs, are yet permitted, we 
find, under certain limitations of their active powers, to range about the earth be- 
neath. Job, i. 7. Apoc. xvi. 13. where they have made it their conſtant buſineſs to 
feduce mankind into apoſtacy, to draw them off from their natural allegiance to God, 
and ſubject them to the prince of darkneſs, Col, i. 13. Vid. the Turks Prophecy, 


t NoTep Yap To owpe, vTo pol av Ng ure wot Ti Yun vio AYIO KU! TRTHINEY Tidy) 
c vTO0 VOULMAT WV. dur IJopprrmy br YON T Ww)y ATOT WV St. | Chryſoſt. Hom. 23, de Judaic, 
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more force---more irreſiſtibly---Come then, my dear reader, let us 
reaſon a little togetlier N and with mutual Oy: * a 

C4; Had there ſubſiſted Nader man 1 the apoſtate powers no 
kin of prior intercourſc, alliances, and connections, bo] comes it 
that we ſo frequently diſcern in one a ſpontaneous growth of intel 
lectual principles and affections ſo correſpondent altogether with 
thoſe by which are uſually characterized and diſtinguiſhed the other ? 
How is it that the undiſeiplined unregenerate heart of man ſends 
forth ſo plenteous an harveſt of corrupt paſſions and deſires ſo dif: 
graceful to human nature, ſo congenial to helliſh minds, and fo. 
impulſive at the ſame time to diabolical villanies and horrid cruel- 
ties? Should we ranſack nell for impieties where with to offend Hea- 
ven, for treachery, deceit,” and fraud, formed to entrap, over-reach, 
and ruin man; for barbarities exerciſed with the utmoſt unreſerved- 
neſs and unrelentings, is it poſſible we could find there willing agents 
for either purpoſe more apt and en than are to be found 
in almoſt Moy. corner here *? Alas, no! 


| 8 3. Men over * to TY own hearts and their own actions 
(of which ſort much the major part of the world conſiſts) will think 
the above picture of naked nature, a piece unreſembling real life al- 
together; 3 portrait unjuſt, ungenerous, and ſhamefully unworthy 
an human pencil — What! ſhall a man dare to draw a true image 
of God in the ſemblance and ſimilitude of a mere devil? Is there no 
honour, honeſty, or integrity in the heart of man ? Is he totally ab- 
forbed in impiety, iniquity, unjuſt, ungenerous, and unworthy 
purſuits? Has he no ſympathetic feelings of humanity ?—No tender- 


C 

* ak autem concipimus homines, id eſt, animas ipſas ; quid enim ſunt . 

nes niſi animæ corporibus illigatæ? Alios vidimus immites, facineroſos, audaces, 

temerarios, præcipites, cæcos, fictos, diſſimulatores, audaces, ſuperbos, arrogantes, 

avaros, cupidos, libidinoſos, inconſtantes, invalidos, & ſua ipſos decreta conſervare- | 

es pln St, Cyp. Adverſ. Gent. lid, ſecund. p. 34, 35. * 4 
NC 
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neſs and compaſſion for his fellow-creatures? Is he not on the con- 
trary a fellow-ſufferer in their wants, their misfortunes, their diſ- 
treſſes? Does he not oftimes put forth an eager band to give 


bread to the hungry, to clothe the naked with a garment, and to 
releaſe from the loathſome priſon the inadvertent and unfortunate }- 


— 


If Re are vices among men of the moſt heinous and deepeſt 1 


is there not an equibalance at leaſt of the faireſt and moſt reſplendent 
virtues? Has ſuch an one been an actual pilferer of your private 


property, a deſpoiler of your reputation, been falſe to your friend- 


ſhip, treacherous and unfaithful to your confidence? Who is. there 
that holds not all ſuch creatures in the utmoſt deteſtation ? 
Are there robbers. and deceivers of a more horrid, diabolical caſt, 
men who prey upon the very vitals of their country, erecting a pri- 


vate opulence on the ruins of public interefl 2—Be it that there are, or- 
rather have been, men of ſuch enormous villainy, yet does there not 
ſtep forth now and then one armed with the breaſt- plate of pa- 


triotic virtue, of a ſteady unwearied reſolution, to yanquiſh the de- 


ſtructive Hydra Does again impiety, infidelity, or atheiſm, rear 


the impudent head againſt Heaven ;—a ſelf. aſſuming, ſelt- landeten, 
Hall rehruRgs nothing? 


Wu io but muſt laugh, if ſuch a man there be; 
Mo would not Weep, if Bolingbroke. were he! Porz. 


Who but muſt laugh at Voltaire's laugh at grace ! 
That livelieſt, wwitieff, weakeſt—of our race! B. 


Wit widow'd of good- ſenſe is worſe than nought, 
In hoifts more ſail to run againſt „ | 
Ti hus an eee is ww a fool. You. 


8 4. Does again hypocriſy wear the n of N cove- 
touſneſs that of is y, and treachery put on the face of friend- 
ſhip 2. 
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ſhip ?—Allowing that there are of theſe deſpicable characters not a 
few, yet why muſt the men of true piety, generoſity, and diſinte- 
reſted worth, be overlooked? And do not in reality the latter, if 
thrown in the ſcale of obſervation and actual experience, equipoiſe, 
as I obſerved before, if not overbalance, the utmoſt weight you can 
make up from the former ?—Wherefore. then this crying invective 
againſt human nature? Wherefore ſo unamiable, ſo unbecoming, 


ſo unreſembling a picture of man—as a portrait I mean of the 
whole ſpecies ? | | 


§ 5. This is a ſuppoſed charge of injuſtice to the moral character 
of my fellow-creatures, which I have obviated in a great meaſure 
above; if not however to the reader's entire latisfaction, J muſt ſo- 
licit his attention to what follows 


Are may then thoſe who may, with propriety, be ranked in the 
number of the religious, juſt, generous, friendly, tender-hearted 
and compaſſionate ? Are there thoſe who are lovers of their neigh- 
bour and country in preference to any mean, dirty, worthleſs, per- 
ſonal conſiderations ? Are there thoſe who are poſſeſſed of a con- 
ſcience void of offence towards God and man? Be it that there 
are—Yet to what ſource, let me aſk, can any of theſe aſcribe 
their acknowledged happineſs? If it ariſes not wholly and ſolely from 
nature, or rather, unleſs nature, unaſſi ified, uninſirudted, uneducated, 
unregenerate nature infuſes ſuch good principles in the hearts of 
all men univerſally, and in the ſame proportion, which Scripture 
and experience prove not to be the caſe, my hypotheſis lands on 
ſure ground. Is it then from education, that men deduce the happy 
exemption - from flagrant vice? Do they owe it to any ſalutary pre- 
cepts enforced by engaging examples, or to thoſe more efficacious 
means , for/ attaining it, the invigorating, regenerating influences of 
the divine ach What will even this, I would and prove? Why 


nothing 
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nothing more or leſs, in ſhort, than that many of us, by the benefit 


of thoſe aids ſuppoſed above, eſcape from being the us wretches 
we ſhould have been * them. 


Cats a. true eſtimate of this boaſted image of God---man— 
we muſt eraſe all its artificial ſculptured graces and embelliſhments, 
ſtrip it of the borrowed ornaments and decent drapery of erudition, 
&c. and view it devoid even of that righteouſneſs, which is of faith. 
The miſchief is, we look only at the fair fide of the object, becauſe 
there the view, though imperfe# and incomplete, is the more engaging, 
not conſidering, that if we examined the other fide, or explored hu- 
man nature, where ſhe appears in her native dreſs, we ſhould fee a 
picture of wretchedneſs and horror. We forget what a ſmall por- 
tion of nature is ſeen by the eye of common obſervation. An infi- 
niteſſimal part only (as the mathematicians word it) appears of what 
is called the world; and this it is which makes us judge ſo erroneouſly . 
when ſpeaking of nature's native amplitude. Indulge but one mo- 
ment's reflection on the horrid barbarities of the ſavage, i. e. the 
undiſciplined, uneducated, unregenerated, unchriſtianized Indians, 
and to what can we with propriety liken that generation—but to a 
race of demi-devils, to a generation of vipers,” whom for their more 
extraordinary impieties in a prior ſtate, je ge does not pleaſe 
to . as yet, to © flee rom the wrath to come. 


In ſhort, Scripture all along Cab thoſe who are in ſuch a ſtate, 
to be under the power and dominion of fin and Satan, or what does 
it mean by declaring, that the anregenerate, are aliens from God and 
goodneſs—are children of rat children of the Devil ? 


And to what other cauſe can we, with any degree of reaſon, aſcribe 
thoſe ſhocking cruelties and unfeeling practices, to which they are 
ſo notoriouſly familiarized? Who, let me aſk, is the God which 

8 directs 
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directs and rules their hearts? Js it the God of Heaven? Alas! no. 


Him they had deſerted, and to his favour are not yet reſtored They 


are aliens from God and under the power of the evil one, and while 


they remain unconverted, muſt continue in that ſtate of bondage 


or Chriſtianity, the (ſuppoſed) ſole reſtorer of fallen man to God, 
ſole deliverer from the power of Satan, means I know not what. 
Do they then, as well as millions of others more refined, more ci- 
vilized, more moralized, but alas! not chriſtianized, do they all, 
1 ſay, labour under the tyranny of the devil, and his works will they 


do? Why they are his own; (Scripture I think authorizes me ſo to 
ſpeak) © he comes to his own, and his own receive him—alas! too 
naturally and affectionately— This is in effect the Ee ua 


| Fi ad or eee is and Owe I know not W 


—_ 


8 6. Agrin—Without PROT a prior conver; with the 
apoſtate powers, how it is poſſible to account for that early deflec- 
tion in our primogenial parents from moral rectitude, by which they 
forfeited, in violation of the ſtrongeſt ties of duty, gratitude, and 
natural affection, their Maker's regard, involved themſelves and their. 
| poſterity in ſcenes of the deepeſt diſtreſs, adding freſh triumph to 
the too ſucceſsful diſturber 'of Heaven's repoſe ? What but hearts 
already alienated from the love of God could have yielded ſo very 
readily to the beguiling enticements of ſo open a traducer of God's 


* What may be the fate of thoſe who die in that fate, J may. perhaps conſider 
hereafter, Let it not however be haſtily concluded, in the mean time, that al! who 
are LR of _=_ divine wrath here, muſt neceſſarily remain ſuch i in an 1 hl 2 


4 * 
+ If in this 1 1 mould be proved to be in the wrong, by fal Agument, 
I ſhall with the utmoſt ſincerity and compunction, beg pardon af God and man, for 


- publiſhing to the world the extraordinary hypotheſis. In the mean time I muſt own, 


that the more I contemplate the idea of a lapſe of human ſouls in a ſtate of pre- 
exiſtence in this light, the more I am confirmed in my belief of it; and the more ſo, 
as it ſerves ſo effectually to render Chriſianity ſo worthy. of all eee which 1 
hope to make appear Yay fenen from what follows. | 


8 


# 


— 


Lan we with any the lea 
tate powers was effected by degrees by a courle of inſanfible deviations from moral 


— 
— 
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7 


anthotity, go6dneſs and juftice ? What but a depravity of mind ac- 
quired in a prior, could have given birth to ſo foul à procedure in 
their ſubſequent e ſtate“? That the 1 w of vil ſainjes | 
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* It will 1'be ifs, that if our firſt men, digi in Eden 18 nen, to \be 


v3.4 BE SS 


: The force of this 3 will, [ imagine, be pins gh wen jos ee 


| with due attention, that enormous as were, the crimes by which .the fallen angels for- 
feited Heaven, and ih Which 1 ſuppoſe dur firſt parents to have been involved, they 


took not their riſe either in the one or the other from a wicked and peryerſe-will, as 
did the latter's treſpaſs in Parauiſe, but from a weak and peryerted i imagination. That 
finite beings may and muſt be fubject to the latter we cannot doubt, without attri- 
buting to the creature (what can with 1 de * to the Creitor ti pk an 


5 All- perfect and unerring wiſdom. - 245 1000: G1 Ja; 94,4 10 


The nemo repente fuit 7 urpiſſunus way be applied to OY as 2 as men. Nor 
foundation In ref fon ſuppoſe; but that the fall of the apoſ- 


fectitude z , which cannot be urged. in bebalf vi our firſt parents“ early creſpaßz in 
Paradiſe. | 

That beings of the higheſt oral 1a ide regions of bliſs, and moving in a ſphere ot 
diguity, pre-ertrinence: and ;plory too exalted and | enraptuting by, far. for human 


thought to .conceive—that beings (greeted, and of courſe frail fallible beings I mean) | 
ſo dignified, fo exalted, fo highly favourdd of Heaven, fhotid be dazzled, as'ft were, 


with their own ſplendor, ſo as to loſe ſight at laſt of that great Lunmazy to which 


they ſtood indebted for their eximious luſtre—Is not this, I ſay, conceivable ? Is it 


not poſſible? Is it not, in ſhort, probable ? And might not ſelf-admiration, naturally 
reſulting from a fancfed ſelf-· conſequence, by in ſen ſiblr degrees lead to felf-ſufficiency, 


ſell. ſuſteiency to independency, aud indepenteney by degrees to open rebellion; to 55 


a gradual violation: I mean, of thoſe fundamental laws of Heaven, humility and a due 
obedience to pany: regs, That ignus fataiis of the mind, in Hort, ſlf-admiration, 


naturulh refilling; a8 ſaid; from a fancied fllf- conſequence, might, by imperceptible 


mean, lead che apbſtate powers to that oppoſition to their Maker's authority, for 


which they were baniſhed their celeſtial habitations, But fach a 13 inſenſiblę de- 
viation from original fectſtäde was not the nature of our firſt parents? tranſgremoh. 


They ran counter to their Maker's will at once and without heſitation. Th. 
aſpiring principles by which they before fell reigned triumphant in their hearts ſtill, 


and there needed not a more powerful allurement by which the tempter drew them 
into the ſnare laid for them, than the promiſe of their becoming gods. God doth 
know, ſays he, that in the * that thou eateſt thereof, (of the fruit of the tree) 


ye ſhall be as gods. 


+ A ſufficient anſwer this, I hope, to the obje&tion ſuppoſed above. 
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= and impieties which ſucceeded their - horrid tranſgreſſion ſhould ariſe . 
5 from the ſame ſource, we can eaſily enough conceive. Nor can we 
wonder in the leaſt. at Cain' s committing; murder, when we are 
told that © the Devil was a murderer from the beginning, and that 
Cain was of the evil one. - And how uninterrupted the ſucceſ- 
ſion of moral evil was, till it terminated in an almoſt entire ex- 
tinction of the human ſpecies by a judicial flood, we read with hor- 
ror indeed, but with little or no ſurprixe: and in the ſame manner 
and, as ariſing from the ſame cauſe, do we contemplate that torrent 
of vice and impiety which deluged the whole ſucceeding race of mor- 
tals, who were afterwards all concluded under fin, and ſerved only to 
compoſe a word lying in wickedneſi— In ſhort, it is very evident 
from hiſtory, ſacred and profane, that the heathen world eonſiſted 
in general, of a moſt helpleſs, hopeleſs, abandoned race of animals; 
wretches from whom the God of all power and might had with- 
drawn for a time the arm of proteion—whom he had diſcarded 
from his favour and protection, baniſhed: his divine preſence, and 
aſſigned over to the ſole guidance of his rival, the prince of darkneſs— 
and this in conſequence, 1 dne e. of a prior en with the 
or powers. bn ISPs f pA tun wet 
2 | 45 1 1 have given above for imagining that human 
fouls were complicated and involved in the guilt of the fallen angels, 
by an aſſociation with thoſe apoſtate powers, can the impartial reader 
and enquirer help conchuding, that that lapſe of human fouls is moſt 
probably the only original fin, and the ground-work of the Goſpel dif 
* fen/ation ? Eſpecially when he takes into conſideration the contents 
af the following chapter? en 


CHAP. 
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A lapſe of human ſouls, by an affociation with the apoſtate powers, 
mio probably the only og 5 and the I Van; th of the Ow 


13 5 ITOt 
Ft. nm we not ev :denitly Wan in ere 2s born in 
ſin, by nature the children of wrath, and under the en 
and dominion of ſin and Satan? Do we not come into the world 
with a load of guilt upon our ſouls, with ſome foul Rains in our 
intellectual frame, by which the original dignity of our nature is de- 
baſed? And is not the exalted deſign of the goſpel cxconomy to en- 
piate and atone for that original guilt, to purify our corrupted na- 
ture, to reſcue us from the powers of darkneſs, and to re-inſtate- 
us into the glorious liberty of the ſons of God? But this guilt, what 
in the name of reaſon can it be? And theſe intellectual and moral 
impurities, what and whence can be their nature and origin? That. 
guilt can it poſſibly be any thing elſe than of a perſonal kind? And 
thoſe mental - impurities where can we ſuppoſe them to have, been 
contraQed *, but with thoſe very corrupt and impure ſpirits who | 
are now ſo aflduous in renewing. and mme them within us? 


„ But farther Rill—Is the guilt with n according to the 

opinion of our church, we ſtand indicted at our birth (ſee p. 106.) 
' of ſo malignant, horrid and deſtructive a nature, as that in every 
en born into che world it deſerves, as our article ſpeaks, God's 


* For e ti they muſt have been, or r infuſed by our Create z i the latter, 
chen the Author of Nuture is the Authar of Evil. | 
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wrath NY indignation ; and is it, at the ſame time, no real erime of 
our own ?—Till our Saviour became the Mediator of the new Teſta- 
ment, and taſted death for every man——till he finiſhed tranſgreſſion 
and made an end of fin, were the inhabitants ofthis world to be con- 
ſidered indiſcriminately as objects of the divine vengance on account 
of. Adam's. treſpaſs in Paradiſe, *— That that could not be the opinion 
of thoſe who framed, our article concerning original ſin, 1 have en- 
deavoured to ſhew in my comment on that article. That there is 
however a depravity and finfulneſs in the nature of man, ſeripture and 
experience, as js have ſcen above, ſuffoiently eving. Andr whether, 
that, depravity, & c, of nature did not ariſe from ſame lapſe from ori- 
gioal righteouſneſs, an aflociation, moſt probably, with the-apoſtate. 
powers, for reaſons given in the preceding. chapter, and whether that, 
ibeteſorei is not n original fin. and the ground-work of the 
goſpel diſpenſation, 1 With e l would opp enn and, 
0 | 
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is what we know nothing at all of, there is no warrant from {tip-' | 
ture for a belief of any ſach doArine—Nor is there any other guilt 
from which, men are redeemed by virtue of our Saviour's mediation, 
Sc, but what ariſes from their perſonal treſpaſſes bere No, gentle- f 
men ? Is. that i in reality {your belle, and ta your idea of Chriſ- 
tianity! 4 Why then I muſt take'the Hberty to affire vou, that 
your conceptions of Chriſtianity* are far thort of the trüe idea of! . 


and yqu under - rate its noble and exalted purpoſes, moſt lamentably— 


When John ſeeth Jeſus coming to him, he faith Behold the 
lamb of God which. taketh away the ſin [apagſas] the fin; not the fins 
of the world; alluding, moſt - affaredly, to that one uni verſal fin; 

with which every man comes into the world, and from the guilt 


; of which he 1 is redeemed by Chriſt, Which will more clearly 1 


- in 


— 
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790]; the cure: of my application of our noble hypotheſis ; to whicll 


I. ſhalh haſten, after: ha ing anſwered/ the principal; objections that 
may be brought againſt the hypotheſis ; referring the reader, in ts 
mean time, to a note below for; an anſwer t. to ſome ent. brought 
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_ ha T or bf upon a unden written texts of Kkäptuse + lated in Ph 


aRembly of divines catechiſm, as proofs of the © corruption of man's nature, where= 


„by he is . utterly indifpoſed; diſabled, and made oppoſite unto all that nn 


good, and wholly inclined" to all evil, and that continually,” as:follows:z © 
Obſ. 3. Phe ſection, ſays he, conſiſts of ſeyeraFquotations out of the Old Teſta- 
ment, called here the law, ver. 19, But, iſt, in none of them, taken ſeparately, 
doth the ſpirit of God ſpeak of any depravity of nature derived from Adam, (granted) 
but manifeſtly * of the babits of - wickedneſs, whieh men had contracted by their own 
evil deings; as will, I think, me appear, if you carefully peruſe the texts ſet 
over aga inſt the proofs ini the margin. And in Pſal. x. 4. the wiekedneſs of the 
wicked is expreſsly ſaid, ſays he, to conſiſt in this, that he will not /zet after God, 
and that God is not in all his thiughts. " He' might fetk' after God, but he 707“ not. 


He hath thoughts; a power to think of God, but he doth not uſe it; p. 103. What 


immediately follows is ſo much to the doctor's diſcredit, as a reaſoner, that I wiſh 
it could be wiped out of his book. And it is amazing, that one of Dr, Taylor's. 


ſagacity and penetration, ſhould bring, all along, arguments: in "PRE of his hypo: | 


theſis, which are ſo apparertly fubverfive RT.” 
The ſpirit of God, ſays he, does not, in either of the above-quated'texts, ſpeak of any 


depravity of nature (for that is in general his meaning.) Hew fo ? Why, he, the 


ſpirit of God, alludes only to the wickedneſs which men had contracted by their 


own evil Wings—and the Pſalmiſt expreſsly ſays, that the wickedneſs of the wicked 


conſiſted in this—that he will not ſeek after God, that God is not in 1 all his 1 NE 
might ſeek after God; but he will not, Ke. 
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* Rom. iii. 10, 20. As it is n there? is none: „ righteous; no not one. Ver. 117.5 


There is none that underſtandeth, there is none that ſeeketh after God. 


Pſal. xiv. 1, 2, 3. ver. 12. They are all gone out of the way, eel are. all, become wap 
fitable, there is none that doeth good, no not one. 


Pſali v. 9, ver. 13. Their throat is an open ſepulcbre with their ales they bare uſed. 


deceit, the poiſon of aſps is under their lips ; 1 
Pfal. iii. 3. ver. 14. Whoſe mouth is full of curſing and bitterneſs. Ver. WF Their be 
are ſwift to ſhed blood. _ . : 5 
Pſal. x. 7. ver. 16. Deſtruction and Gs are ln their ways. | | 
Prov. i. 16, ver. 17. And the way of peace have they not known. 
IIa. lin, 75 8. ver. 18. There is no fear of God before their eyes. 7 


Pfal. xxxvi. 1. ver. 19. Now we know that whatſoever things the u. faith, it aich wa 


them who are under the law, that every mouth may be ſtopped, and all the world may be- 
come guilty before God, 


oo * A:Laver 222 one 


by an ingenious writer to prove that our Saviour lived and died only 
to redeem mankind from the enn and nnn 127 to their hae a 


"Ag": 


tive. Fe. Cranſgreſions ak | 


© Now, if an habitat, voluntary propenſity to evil doings, a ſettled, a EY ab- 


Jjuration of God, implied in their willfully not ſeeking him, be not evidences of the 


depravity, &c, of human nature, I know not what can, in the nature of things, be 
rationally deemed ſuch. Taking this therefore for granted, what ftronger proofs 
need be required of the depravity, &c. of human nature, than what Dr. Taylor has 
above advanced ? But to ſhew that the texts of feripture there alluded to, are, deſigned - 


| declarations of the depravity and. nn of man's ene be bv 102 to attend 


to the following obſervations.” 

Dr. Taylor ſays (Obſ. 2. p. 102. ) The Ls is not, in the e feQion r be 
of all mankind, but a very ſmall part of mankind viz. the Jews, who alone were then 
under the law, ver. 12. and he is proving from thoſe places, in their own approved 
writings ( which places, ſpeak of as well as to the natural Fews) that there were very great 


corruptions among them as well as among other people.“ But how does this quadrate 


with—God looked down from heaven upon the children of men, to ſee if there were any that 
would underſtand and ſeek after God. But they are all, &c. &c.? Plal. xiv. 3.4. (I am ſor- 
ry to ſee the doctor ſubſtituting did underſtand for would underſtand.) It ſeems, in ſhort, 


to me, very evident, that David ſpeaks as univerſally in the above texts, with reſpect to 


the corruption of mankind,as Ifaiah does in chap. liii.—All we like ſheep have gene: a/tray, 
we have turned every one his own WAY ; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us.all. 
ver. 6. and that antecedently to the e and regeneration to be obtained by a 
true operative faith in Chriſt, the world, (in general I mean) is, as it always was, abun- 
dant in corrupt aromentons, | 

But again— The next proof urged by the aſſembly of divines, i in the demonſtration 
of the corruption of human nature, is from E pheſ. chap. ii. ver. 1. 2. 3, upon which 
ſays Dc. Taylor In theſe verſes the apoſtle i is deſcribing the wretched and deplorable 
Rate of the Epheſians, while they were in GENTILE DARKNESs, in order to illuſtrate 
and magnify the grace of God in calling them to the knowledge and privileges of the 
goſpel—and when he ſaith, they were dead in treſpaſſes and fins, he plainly ſpeaks 
of their own perſonal iniquities, &c.—committed through the darkneſs and degeneracy 
of their minds, p. 148, 109. And then ſays he, when the apoſtle adds, and tuere by 
nature the children of wrath, he cannot mean, that they were liable, to divine wrath 


or puniſhment Jy that nature which they brought into the world at their birth—for, 


as God's hands have faſhioned and formed us—every one of us—to ſay the nature He 


gives is the hateful object of his wrath, is Httle leſs than blaſphemy againft our good 

and bountiful Creator, p. 110—=Very right : and the inference therefrom is mani- 

| feſtly what? Why that, ſuppoſing the nature of man to be corrupt from his cradle 

it could not come hither immediately from the hands of his Creator. But that men 
are not — from their birth, and on that account children of wrath, he proves, 


In 


Nx, 
of”: 
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In what manner? Why nature here, ſays he, may ſignify realh, properly truly. For 
obſerve, Tia, children, ſtrictiy ſignifieth the genuine children of parents, by natural 
generation. But the word is uſed figuratively alſo, to denote relation to a perſon or 


thing by way of friendſhip, regard, imitation, obligation, &c. The children of God 


of the kingdom, the bridegroom, the reſurrection, of wiſdom, light, obedience, peace, &c. 
The children of wrath are they who are related to wrath, or liable to rejection 
and _ puniſhment. And whereas in thoſe days ſome were children in a lower 


ſenſe,” by adoption; ſome. in a higher, by nature, or proper generation; ths apoſtle 


tells the Epheſians, they were by nature children; that is to ſay, children of wrath, 


or related to wrath, in the moſt real and proper ſenſe; as he is a child in the moſt. 
real and proper ſenſe who is one by nature, p. 113. 


If here, again, the doctor is not (ſophiſtry, I mean; apart) 1 and prouing 
againſt himſelf, there is a myſtery in his reaſoning which I cannot unfold. In fact 


by the nu ren, hu of, the apoſtle can mean nothing more or leſs than that they 
were by birth, or in other words, by the native, conſtitutional, unregenerate frame of 
their minds, (that frame of mind, I mean, with which they make their firſt appear- 
ance here) children of wrath=-(Pvo*:) e truly and eſſentially deſtitute of divine grace, 
and, as. ſuch, objects of the divnie wrath, as were thoſe counterfeit. gods to which 
the Galatians did 8 8 1 Iv, 8. (as the ſame reer n ) gr e he 10 
Gods... . : 


1 
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$1 1. TT will be aſked, by way of obje&tion to the a0 rin of a bre⸗ 

exiſtence of human ſouls, how it is poſſible that we ſhould 
have exiſted in a prior ſtate without being able now to form any 
idea of that ſtate, Without having any conſciouſneſs of the ſoul's ope- 
rations therein, any Tevived 1 images on our minds of celeſtial gratis 
fications paſt, or an inherent remorſe on our conſciences for the ſup- 


poſed crimes by which they were forfeited, but that all ſhould be bu- 
ried in one eternal gulph of oblivion. | 


If a be 3 ſcemingly formidable at firſt view, it will 
not, I believe, be found upon examination to have ſo much weight 
as is uſually aſcribed to it nor in fact any weight at all. 


$ 2, The moſt rational, comprehenſive, and, I believe, the only 
true definition of the ſoul of man, is this, viz. that it is a ſpirit, 
whoſe immediate properties are ſe motion or activity, ſe g penetra- 
tion, ſel contraction and dilatation, together with a power of pene- 
_ trating, moving, altering (or rather determining the motion of) 
matter *,—properties to which are neceſſarily annexed the powers of 


* The ſoul has not any power, or but very little, of moving matter; but her pe- 
culiar privilege is of determining matter in motion, for if it were an immediate-facult; 
of the ſoul to contribute motion to matter, I do not underſtand how that faculty, never 
falling or diminiſhing, no more than the ſoul itſelf can fail or diminiſh, we ſhould 
eyer be weary of motion. Dr. More, Immor. b. 2. c. 8. p. 7. N 


Per- 


1 
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perception, animadverſion, thought, reaſon, reflection, choice. 
Theſe are the diſtinguiſhing characteriſties of the ſoul of man; theſe 
the peculiar properties which evince its conſtitutional frame to be 
eſſentially different from groſs matter. As eſentials, therefore, they 
muſt of courſe be coeval with its firſt formation &; whence it fol- 


lows naturally, that there muſt have exiſted in the ſoul a ſeries of 
thought, reaſon, reflection, &c. previous to its entrance into this 


world, unleſs we can ſuppoſe its entrance into the womb to be in 


, * Since it is evident, that matter is a dead ſubſtance in all reſpects, it follows, 
that an immaterial ſubſtance, or the ſoul, is the only thing in us that hath active 
power. And fince it hath power, that active power muſt inhere in it, as in its 
ſubject; or the power muſt belong to the ſoul as a property of its nature. It cannot 
belong to the ſoul, as a mere accident; for power cannot be produced by accident, 


or a being cannot be endowed with powers by accident; for then we ſhall never be 


able to ſtop any where; all power might be thus produced by accident, and we muſt 
give up the principles of reaſoning. And ſince ative power muſt belong to the ſoul, 

as a property of its nature, that property cannot be ſeparated from it, without de- 
ſtroying its nature altogether, For certainly power is the greateſt perfection of being, 
as the want of power is the greateſt imperfection. And a being cannot be deprived of 
the perfection of its nature, without having its nature altogether deſtroyed. This 


active power could no more be ſeparated from the ſoul, without an act of omnipo- ' 


tence to deſtroy its nature, than ſolidity (or inactivity) could be ſeparated from matter, 
without an act of omnipotence to deſtroy the nature of matter. And indeed it is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, that as one ſpzcies of ſubſtance, matter, is utterly inactive by its 


nature and conſtitution, ſo another ſpecies of it, ſpirit, ſhould have activity and 
power by its natyre and conſtitution. Vid. Baxter's ep eds into the Nature of the 
Human Soul, vol. I. p. 553, &c. 

If activity thaw is thus eſſential to the nature of the ſoul, thought and perception 
muſt be ſo oo. For to be active without being percipient of the action, as the ſame 
writer obſeryes, is to be active, not from an internal principle, or the power of action, 
but from mechanical neceſſity. To be active implies the wil! to act; and there can be 
no will, but What: is determined by a greater or leſs degree of thought, reaſon, re- 
flection and choice. And wherever there is ſenſe of perception, ſays Mr. Locke, 
there ſome idea is actually produced, and preſent i in the underſtanding. . 2. c. 9 
ſect. 4. 

The very loweſt kind of life, ſays Baxter, ſeems to conſt in the perceptive capa- 
city, ſo that we can never imagine this removed from a living being, And again, 
ſays he, it does not ſtand in need of the action of external matter upon it to become 
percipient. Vol, I. p. 267. 

_ . 
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reality its firſt formation; an idea in which is involved the groſſeſt 
abſurdity, not to give. it a worſe name—making the Creator, in 
fact, a coadjutor | in the works of fornication, adultery, . 


$ 3. Canſt thou then, whoſparer thou art, to whom the objection 
ſuppoſed ſeems to be of any weight, tell me what paſſed in thy 
mind, when thou iſſuedſt firſt from the hands of thy Creator, and 
waſt made a living ſoul ?—Tell me, if thou canſt, what were at 
that period thy reaſonings, thy reflections? What, I pray thee, 
were thy perceptions, what the ſtate of thy thoughts, when God 
faſhioned thee in the womb, and when thou laydſt there for ſome 
months? And afterwards, when thou firſt hangedſt on thy mother's 
breaſt, doſt thou remember what gave thee thy pains and thy ſor- 
rows, and what drewy from thee thy ſtrong crying? Has thy mind 
Milla feeling of thoſe pains and- thoſe ſorrows? Art thou even con- 
ſcious that thou hadſt them ?—And yet that thou didſt feel them at 
that time, the big dropping tear abundantly witneſſed. Doſt thou, 
again, remember by whom thou wert Wrapped 1 in ſwadling clothes, 
or by whom rocked from time to time in thy cradle? Who mixed 
for thee the milky food, and ſupplied thee with thy daily ſuſtenance ? 
Or were not in reality theſe things ſo ?—Alas! they might, or they 
might not, for any proofs thou canſt bring of either, from une on 


preſent M fs. 


When the miniſter at the font ſprinkled thee with the water of 
baptiſm, and thou wert ingrafted into the body of Chriſt's church, 
when three or four around him gave ſecurity for thy leading a godly 
and à Chriſtian life, and all joined in devout prayers. to the Almighty 
for the ſame, remembereſt thou, I pray, aug li of this ? 


84. When thy maturer ſtrength enabled thee to ſpring from the | 
eradle, and from thy nurſe's'arms, and thou waddledſt with eager 


pace 
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from chair to chair, remembereſt thou who was the ſedulous atte- 
dant on thy Keble frame, and who kept from time to time thy feet 
from falling? — And when thy tongue denied thee an utterance of 


what thou didſt not more wiſh to ſpeak, than thoſe about thee to hear, 
what was the n object of thy 1295 ben! 4 


When afterwards thy tongue was looſed, and an delightedſt 


thy fond parents with ineeſſant prattle, doſt thou remember the hun- 


dredth part of the pretty things thou ſaidſt being a witty child— 


with what mirth thou regaledſt the admiring gueſt, and with what 
an heart · felt joy thy doating mother catched the whiſpered applauſe 
of thy growing genius? : 0 


§ 5. Where, again, 1s thy conſciouſneſs of a long train of events, 
and a variety of detached circumſtances in thy more ripened life, 


when memory got firm hold on thee? Thy gibes too, thy gam 


bols, thy ſongs, and thy flaſhes of merriment (beſides thy ten thou- 


ſand freaks which died in thinking) how few of them are there which 
have not paſſed off from thy remembrance like the dew of the morn, 


or like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, leaving not a wreck be- 
hind. Are not theſe MYRNA ſufficient es to what has been 
urged above? 


Though there are no footſſeps, ſays. Mr. Chubb, by which we can 
trace out any pre- eviſting ſtate we have been in, or that the preſent 
conſtitution of things 1s connected with any conſtitution that is paſt, 
yet it will not follow that there is no ſuch connection, or that there 
has not been, or Will not be, any ſuch ſtate. As to the evidence 
againſt our having pre-exiſted, which may be ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
our not remembering any ſuch ſtate, that does not prove the point. 
There are many images pictured upon the human mind, which as ſoon 
as they are removed or obliterated, (by the interpoſition of other images 
that are impreſſed) they are forgot, and are never remembered aſter- 
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wards, while life laſteth; and this muſt be the caſe in a multitude of 
_ inſtances. Now to argue that becauſe theſe images or perceptions 
are not remembered by us therefore they were not, would be to ar- 
gue againſt experience and plain ſact. Beſides, as the memory grows 
ub, and ripens by and with the human conſtitution, ſo it weakens 
and decays with it, and ſometimes the conſtitution receives ſuch a 
ſoock by an apoplectic fit, or otherwiſe, that the uſe of the retentive 

faculty is almoſt loſt before the diſſolution of the body; and there- 
fore if we do or may loſe the remembrance of preſent things, while 
the human frame continues, then our not remembering that we have 
pre-exiſted, and borne a part in a conſtitution of things that is 
paſt, can be no proof that we have not pre-exiſted.” Chubb's Fare- 
wel, ö. 324, 325.7 
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8 6. ben i it appears that he ſoul does exiſt in ſome periods of 
life, without retaining in other ſubſequent ſtages of her exiſtence, a 
conſciouſneſs of ſuch exiſtence, why may it not in others ?—In de- 
liria, ebriety, ſleep, &c. it apparently does. With reſpect to t 
2 two firſt, the fact is ſo notorious, that it would be an abſurdity even 
bi to ſuppoſe it a matter of doubt with any one. In proof of the 
= - utter, I muſt refer the reader to ſome obſervations on dreanis inſerted 
44 5 in the addenda. ; | 


& 7. That there are ſome ſtages of exiſtence therefore, through 
which the ſoul does actually paſs, without deriving to itſelf any 
reflex conſciouſneſs of ſuch prior exiſtencies, viz. from its fr/t for- 
mation to its deſcent into the womb, and its exit from it, in its 

infant ſtate always, and oft times in deliria, ebriety, ſleep, experi- 

ence proves inconteſtably ; and though the non-conſciouſneſs of tranſ- 

actions paſt, in a ſuppoſed prior ſtate, cannot affect the credibility 

of the ſoul's having paſſed through ſuch a ftate, without rendering 
equally diſputable its vital exiſtence in the womb, under the circumſtan- 
ces 
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ces mentioned above; yet to ſet the inf ficiency of the objectlon to the 
doctrine of pre-exiſtence, grounded on the want of conſeouſneſs, | in 
a far ſtronger light till, the reader is requeſted to take into conſi- 
deration a circumſtance, hitherto ſcarce enough, if at all attended to, 
which is this, viz. ſuppoſing a prior exiſtence ever ſo unqueſtion- 
able, and even demonſtrable, yet it is not in the nature of things 


poſſible, that there ſhould be a recollection of things tranſacted in that 
Kate. In the firſt place— 


98 8. Unleſs the ſoul had brought with it upon this ſtage of action 
the ſame kind of vehicle wherein it was incloſed in the former, how 
is it poſſible that it ſhould have any re- conception of thoſe ideas of 
which that ſort of body only was furniſhed with proper inſtruments 
for the formation and reception? The foul in its former ſtate was 
converſant, we may ſuppoſe, only with objects immaterial ; the pre- 
ſent furniſhes it with ſuch as are material only, i. e. the latter are 
the only objects of which the ſoul's preſent vehicle can. derive to the 
mind any poſitive diſtinct images and repreſentations. 


1s it wonderful then that the former ſhould be defaced and dif 
poſleſſed by the latter? Or rather, does it ſeem poſſible, that objects 
immaterial ſhould be let in upon the mind, or any former images of 
it conveyed to it, through organs ſuited to the reception. of material 
images only? 

69. The fout cannot now reflect upon any thing ſpiritual or 
immaterial, not even of its own nature and eſſence, ſo as to form 
any idea of it, I mean —and wherefore?. Why, becauſe it is itſelf 
of a ſubſtance immaterial; and the body, by the inſtrumentality of 
which the ideas of objects are reflected and refracted to the mind, is 
not adapted to reflect to its view an object 7 reüned and impercep- 


üble 
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 tible to preſent ſenſe v. Agreeably to which, ſays Mr. Wollaſton, 
the ſoul may contemplate the body which it inhabits, be conſcious 
of its own acts, and reflect upon the ideas it finds; but of its own 
ſubſtance it can have no adequate notion, unleſs it could he, as it 
were, object and ſpectator. And again, ſays another writer +, the 
ſubtle matter which goes out of the body with the ſoul, 1s indeed 


too fine to ſtrike upon our groſſer ſenſes, but we _ ſee it when 
God affiſts us in an extraordinary manner. 


By the ſubtle matter here mentioned, is meant that inward 
vehicle in which Plato, Ariftotle, Des-Cartes, and our great 


Dr. More, ſuppoſes the foul to act . from that out- 


* In anſwer to which it will be urged, perhaps, chat the nature of a ſpirit, or of 
objects immaterial, is not leſs conceivable or eaſy to be defined than the nature of 
any thing elſe, For as for the very eſſence or bare ſubſtance of any thing whatſoever, 
he is a very novice in ſpeculation that does not acknowledge that utterly unknowable ; 
but as for the eſſential and inſeparable properties, they are as intelligible and explica- 
ble in a ſpirit as in any other ſubject whatſoever, Vid. Dr. More's Antidot. 
De 3s Co &o 

That the nature and bare eſſence of matter and ſpirit is alike unknowable and unex- 
plicable, I will not take upon me to deny ; but, will it therefore follow, that the ex- 
iſtence of each is equally diſcernible and ſenſible ? Material objects act upon our ſenſes 
ſo as to become actually palpable. But can this be ſaid of objects immaterial; Can 
the exiſtence of things, not the objects of ſenſe—which make not impreſſions on the 


mind, 1 mean, by the inſtrumentality of the organs of either hearing, ſeeing, che tate, 


or the touch, &c. be ſaid to be equally obvious, knowable and diſcernible as 
thoſe which exiſt only in the imagination, i. e. of whoſe exiſtence the imagination is 
confirmed ſolely by the deductions of reaſon and revelation? And yet, ſuch is the caſe 
with pure immateriality, which is not capable of being manifeſted to any of our bo- 
dily ſenſes—it is of a nature ſimilar to thoſe exiſtences to which Scripture alludes, 
when it ſpeaks of felicities which eye hath not ſeen, nor can ſee here; nor ear heard, 
nor which have entered into the heart of man to conceive, being perceivable by the 
eye of the underſtanding only. 

As for Dr. Berkley's hypotheſis, from which he 8 to reaſon men out of their 
ſenfes, and to diſprove the actual exiſtence of what they hear, ſee, ſmell, taſte, of feel 
(Vid. Dr. Berkley's principles of Human Knowledge) I cannot, 1 own, think it 
material enough to draw the reader's attention to ſo fruitleſs an extravaganza. 


4 Mr. Poiret, in Mr. Bayle's life of Rorarius. | | [ 
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ward one, the body *, by the inſtrumentality of which it exerts 


its efformative or plaſtic powers, for ſuch an organization of its 
outward vehicle, as ſhall be neceſſary for the diſcharge of its 


vital function in ſuch vehicle, be it an etherial, aerial, or a terreſ-- 


trial one. 


$ 10. Now agreeably to the opinion of the Platoniſts, and other 
philoſophers, I ſuppoſe the ſoul to have paſſed through the two 
former of the above-mentioned vehicles, previous to its entrance in-- 
to this +; from whence another argument ariſes, which equally. (or 
rather more powerfully) demonſtrates how impoſſible it is, that 
there ſhould be a re- conception of things tranſaRed in a prior. ſtate, , 
was our exiſtence therein ever ſo unqueſtionable. 

$ 11, For, ſecondly, each outward vehicle of the ſoul being the 
tablet whereon are impreſſed and treaſured up the images of objects 
conveyed thither through the organs of that vehicle, and reflected 


to the ſoul from time to time, by the i»/irumentality of the inward: 
vehicle mentioned above, all prior images and impreſſions muſt, of 
courſe, be dead to the foul, when it changes that outward vehicle 
for another. And though it: is, methinks, eaſy and reaſonable to 


imagine, that the regiſtry of facts contained in one vehicle, may 
be tranſmitted progreſſively: and upward to another, that the ſoul, 
in each ſtage of its return thither, from whence it came, may, by 


* Ariſtotle plainly affirms, that the ſoul partakes of a body diſtin from this or- 


ganized terreſtrial body, conſiſting of a nature etherial and lucid, and analogous to 
the element of the ſtars. ®uoy aranoyes eo. Y TW dFfar go Vid. M. Im. b. 2. 


c. 14. p. 118. 


+ Should the ſoul have been reduced to a ſtate of lence and inafvity, „ before its 
ce turn came to revive in an earthly body,” as Dr. More, though with no degree of 
probability, I think, ſuppoſes (Vid. Immor, b. 2. c. 14. p. 119.) fuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion, ſhould it be admitted for truth, will account for an oblivion of what happened 
to it in a preceding exiſtence. 

means 


nn 
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means of that nearer approach to the ſource and center of percep- 


tion, intuition and refle&ion, acquire a re-conceptive intimation of 


many tranſactions paſt, yet its deſcent hither into this beſmear- 
ing moiſture of the fir | rudiments of life, as Dr. More expreſſes 

it, muſt, of courſe, lull it into an oblivion of whatever happened 
to it in its former abodes; nor will the whole ſcene of paſt tranſ- 
actions, in each ſucceſſive ſtage hither, be exhibited, perhaps, till 
the day wherein the books ſhall be opened, and the dead judged, out 


of thoſe things that are written in the book, * to their works. 


Apoc, ch. 20. 


$ 12. This however is certain, that whatever were the objetts 
(material or immaterial) with which we had been converſant in a 
prior ſtate, yet the difference of organs ariſing from different vehi- 
cles, muſt render it impoſſible for any thing here to recal to the mind 
images paſt; the preſent vehicle being, toto ccelo, ſo diſſimilar 
from the former, and ſuited the reception of terrefirial images 
only, | 


§ 13. You ſce then of what little avail the ſoul's non-conſciouſneſs 
of tranſactions paſt is, towards rendering incredible its ſuppoſed ex- | 


iſtence in a prior ſtate; or rather, how impoffible it is, ſuppoſing 


ſuch an exiſtence demonſtrable, that there ſhould be tranſmitted to 
the ſoul, in this its third vehicle, a conſciouſneſs of what paſſed in 
the firſt, | 


7 ennie x II. 


§ 14. It will, however, in the next place, be urged, that if we 
are here under a Judicial degradation for crunes committed abo Ve, are 
probationer; 
treſpaſſes, it is inconceivable how, without being conſcious bo gt er 
the 


11 
— 
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the guilt or chaſtiſement therein implied, we can be brought to ſuch 
a repentant ſtate of mind, as muſt be neceſſary for the obtaining the 
wiſhed- for reconciliation with our offended God. 


C 15, In anſwer to this objection, I would, in the firſt place, aſk, 
vhere lies the fault, if men are really ſo much in the dark, with re- 
ſpect to theſe points, as the objection ſuppoſes ? Would they but give 
a fair unprej judiced ear to the voice of reaſon, ſcripture, and the moſt 
learned, ingenious, and religious of almoſt every age, I do not ſee how 

it is poſſible they can be under any kind of doubt about either. 


$ 16, I have already conſidered a pre- exiſtence of human ſouls, 
not only as the belief of moſt of the learned, in all ages paſt, bur 
as the very . of the goſpel dilpenſation. | 


The former has been fafficiently evinced in a foregoing chapter ; 
nor could the latter be leſs obvious to the Chriſtian world in general, 
would men be perſuaded to throw aſide their prejudices, give the 
ſcriptures a fair and rational interpretation, and aim to make Chriſ- 
tianity coincide with the nature and attributes of God, its divine 
Author. Evidences, without number, of a depraved degenerate 
nature in man, his own condemning heart ſets in continual array- 
before him ; that this cannot be the work either of God or our primo- 
genitor Adam, reaſon. proves inconteſtably ; that we are, however, chil- 
dren of God's wrath from our birth, and under the power and do- 
minion of Satan, in our natural unregenerate ſtate, ariſing, as I have 
| ſuppoſed, from a prior aflociation with the apoſtate angels, and that 
it is the all-beneficent and exalted deſign of the glorious goſpel diſ- 
| penſation, to reſcue fallen man from the powers of darkneſs, In proof 
of all this, I ſay, we have full ſufficient evidence, from reaſon, ſcripture, 
and the expreſs fundamental articles of the Chriſtian faith; ar, I know 

M | TY "not 
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not, what is the true language of ſcripture, or what ideas we are to 
affix to the terms redemption, atonement, &c,*. nor what we are to 
underſtand by St. Paul's being ſent to open the eyes of the Gentiles ; 


to 


Dr. Taylor, indeed, obſerves as follows: © The ſcriptures of the New Teſta- 
ment, excepting Rom, xii. &c. and J. Cor. xv. 21, 22. before explained, do always 
aſſign the actual wickedneſs and corruption of mankind, wherewith they. have corrupted 
themſelves, as a reaſon and ground (next to the grace of God) of Chriſt's coming 
into the world. When the apoſtle, Rom. i.-16, 17. is profeſſedly demonſtrating the 
excellency and neceſſity of goſpel grace (which is the ſame thing as the redemption in 
Chriſt) for the ſalvation of the world, he proves it, not from the ſtate of ſin and 
miſery, into which they were brought by Adam's fall, but from the ſin and miſery 
which they had brought upon themſelves by their own wicked departing from God. 
ver. 21. Becauſe, that when they new God, they glorified him, not as God, but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their fooliſh hearts were darkened. And ſo 
on to the end of the chapte nnn 01 e | 

« And as the Gentiles, ſo likewiſe, the Jews had corrupted themſelves, and ſtood 
in need of goſpel grace, and redemption, as well as other men, Chap. ii. 3. to 
ver. 19. where he concludes, he had, from notorious facts and ſcripture proofs, ſtop- 
ped every mouth, both of Jew and Gentile, and brought in the whole world guilty be- 
fore God, and inſufficient for their own juſtification upon the deeds of mere law. And 
then goes on but now the righteouſneſs of God, or that method of ſalvation which the 
gracious law-giver hath provided, is manife/ted to the worid, &c. for the benefit of all 
ſorts of men (ver, 23. For all ſtand in need of it, all having ſinned and come ſhort of 
the glory of God, i. e. the obedience of God) that they may be juſtified freely by his 
grace, through the redemption which is in Chriſt, & c. You ſee the apoſtle grounds . 
the grace of redemption upon the actual wickedneſs of mankind, and upon no other 
cauſe or reaſon. 80 Tit. iii. 3. For we ourſelyes alſo were ſometimes fooliſh, &c. 
Ver. 4. But after that the kindneſs and love of God, our Saviour, towards man, ap- 
peared—Ver, 5. According to his mercy he ſaved us, &c. Ver. 6. Which he hath 
thed on us, &c. Ver. 7, That being juſtified by his grace we ſhould be made heirs, 
&c. Gal. i. 4. He gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem us from this preſent. 
evil world, i. e. from the luſts of the fleſh. I. Pet. i. 18. We are redeemed from a 
vain conyerſation. I. John, iii. 8. For this purpoſe the Son of God was manifeſted, 
that he might deſtroy the works of the Devil. In ſhort (excepting the two places 
above excepted, which relate only to the reyerſing the ſentence of common mortality) 
I know not of any place in ſetipture where redemption is not affigned on God's part, 
to his own free grace; and on man's part, to the depravity and corruption of the 


world, wherewith they have deprayed themſelves. And I verily believe it is not in 


the power of any man to bring any text to the. contrary,” Vid. Dr. Taylor on ori- 


The 
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to turn them from darkneſs to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God—And that the ſtate of the Gentile world is to be conſidered 
as thi natural ſtate of men, the following paſſage, from St. Paul to 


the 


The deſign of our Saviour's coming into the i therefore, . to Dr. 
Taylor's opinion, was not to redeem mankind from the guilt and puniſhment of any 
corruption of nature, inherent or derived, but to attone for their actual perſonal treſ- 
paſſes, or (as he expreſſes it) their own wicked departin from God - both Jew and Gen- 
tile had corrupted themſelves, and ſtood equally in need of goſpel grace and redemp- 
tion, all having ſinned and come ſhort of the glory of God. But how ſinned? By 
any derived, imputed guilt from Adam? No, ſays Dr. Taylor; and with great 
truth, I bellt. But they ſinned, ſays he, by their wicked departing from God; 
by their own actual, perſonal wickedneſs; and on this, and no other cauſe or Non 
whatſoever, is grounded the grace of redemption. But this wicked departing from 
God, this per ſonal wickednefs -whence proceeded that? What could urge creatures, 
living ander ſo ſtrong a ſenſe of the nature and attributes of the divine Being, 
and of their manifold obligations to him, to requite his inexhauſted goodneſs with 
fuch repeated acts of impiety, ingratitude, and vile enormities ? What, but a heart 
elapſed from original righteouſneſs, eſtranged from God and goodneſs, and devoted 
wholly to the fervice of the prince of darkneſs ? A releaſe, therefore, from the ori- 
ginal guilt, deſerved puniſhment, and growing power of this malady (and not, as Dr. 
Taylor ſuppoſes, from the ſeveral ſpecies of vice which could not but flow from it) 
is the whole and Tole object of the redemption by Jeſus Chriſt, This is plainly in- 
timated, by the apoſtle to the Romans, chap. v. and x. For when we were enemies, 

toe were reconciled to God by tht death of his Son. When we were enemies—i, e. when 
we were in a ſtate of enmity with God, children of wrath (as we all were by nature, on 
account of that ſtate of {in and iniquity in which we were born, and thoſe corruptions 
of nature which attended us from the womb) we were reconciled to God, were reſcued 
from the power and puniſhment of thoſe corruptions, &e. by the death of Chriſt. 
And the ſinners to which the apoſtle hexe alludes, as reconciled to God, and of 
courſe cleanſed form their ſins, are not to, be confidered as ſinners made ſuch by 
perſonal treſpaſſes here, but by that original debaſement of nature, in which they were 
conceived, For, in the firſt ſenſe, even the regenerate and converted, were repreſented 
as ſinners ſtill. F we ſay that we have no fin, ſays St. John, we deceive ourſelves, 
and the truth is not in us. But ſins, conſidered in the other ſenſe, the fins which 
were the immediate objects of redemption, they are forgiven us; are, as the 
apoſtle ſpeaks, nailed to the croſs, The body of fin is deſtroyed. Sin ſhall not now 
have dominion over us. For we are not under the law, but under grace. 

But, ſays Dr. Taylor, ce the redeemer himſelf frequently ſpeaks of various parts 
of his own great work; ſuch as, enlivening the world, converting ſinners, raiſing 
the dead, &c. but of 3 it from the finfulneſs and corruption of nature de- 
rived from Adam, he faith not one word in all the four goſpels,” He could not. 

M 2 Should 
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the Epheſians, ſeems to evince. And you hath he quickened, who 
were dead in treſpaſſes and fins. Wherein, in time paſt, ye walked 
according to the courſe of this world, according to the prince of the 
power of the air, the ſpirit that now worketh in the children of diſs 
obedience. Among whom alſo we all had our converſation in times 


» 
* 


Should you ſay, he is ſilent about a prior lapſe gives no intimation that that 
is the original ſin— What then? It ſhould be conſidered, that many truths were 
on purpoſe concealed by our Saviour, from even his, own diſciples. ---I _ have many. 
things (ſays our Saviour, to his diſciples, juſt before his departure from them) J 
have many tbings to ſay unto you, but ye cannot hear them now : But the time cometh 
(ſays he afterward) that I ſhall no more ſpeak unto you in proverbs, but I ſhall ſhew 
you plainly of the Father, viz. by the Spirit of truth, which he promiled to ſend 
unto them, and which was gradually to unfold to the world the great myſtery of 
the redemption by Chriſt ; a great part of which is to this day, if not totally con- 
cealed, at the beſt but dene revealed. Out the Apocapſe will, in due Time, 
unravel all. 

Leaving now Dr. Taylor, let me take this opportugity to e that if our 
Saviour's /ilence with reſpect to an hypotheſis is an inſuperable objection to the ad- 
miſſion of it, then the ſuppoſed Adamic guilt falls to the ground at once Our Sa- 
viour, not having once mentioned either Adam, or his guilt, or of us as his de- 
ſcendants, and as ſuch, ſharers with him in that guilt. No, turn to his con- 
verſation with Nicodemus, John chap. iii. (in which is contained a ſummary of 
the goſpel diſpenſation ) and the end and deſign of his coming into the world will 
appear to be—What ? Why that God ſo loved the. world that he gave his only be- 
gotten ſon that whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting life, 
and that the world through him might be ſaved What? ſaved from the puniſhment 
due from a derived guilt from Adam ? No; of that he gives not the leaſt i intimation 
Why not then, let me aſk, to ſave us from tha. puniſhment due to a guilt contracted i in 
a prior ſtate ? Did he not declare juſt before that no man hath aſcended i into Heaven but 
he that came down from Heaven even the ſon of man who is in Heaven *—meaning, 
as I apprehend, that no man hath aſcended up into Heaven, without having previ- 
ouſly deſcended from thence4. For that the declared deſcent from Heaven pre- 
vious to an aſcenſion thither, is not applicable to our Saviour ſolely, Enoch's and Elijah“ 8 
aſcenſion "ay evince, 


+ E: un e ex, Tov op e qui prius deſcenderat; ——- Suck is the im- 
plied conſtruction of the participle xarabu in this place, and wherever elſe it occurs in 
the New Teſtament. Matt. xxviii. 2. Ae yap Kvpicy xalabas 6 oveayov, For the angel 
of the Lord deſeended [had deſcended] and rolled back the ſtone from the door, &c. See 
TX Luke vi. 17. John vi. 41. li. 58. Acts xyiil, 1 5. Xx. 10. xxiii. 10. xxv. 6. Epheſ. i iv. 

Ka racaſlis, Matt. iii. 22. Kalacaii Matt, Viil, 1. 
baſh 
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paſt in 1 the laſt of our ir fle 72 fulfiling the Bites of the fleſh and of the 


mind, and were by nature the children of wrath, even as other. 
Intimating, that the apoftle. and his chriſtian converts were, before 
their converſion, upon the ſame footing entirely with the Gentile 
world—walked as they did, according to the courſe of this world 
and of him who is the head of that aerial kingdom, ahd of the ſpirit 
EY now works in the children of diſobedience—(V: id. Eſtium in 
oc.) that they were led aſtray, not by the impetuoſity of their 
2 diſpoſitions only, but by the depravity r Javoiw\ of their 
mental affections, their minds alſo; and were therefore" on that ac- 
F and . 9 5 che agg te 9 wrath, like as others 5 
8 18. And, that the chureli of England conf ders now the na- 
tural unregenerated” Rate of man entirely in the ſame light, we "have 
ample evidence, not only from her articles and Homilies but from 
the introduction to the form of infant baptiſm, and in her church 
catechiſm. For, What is the prieſt's declaration in the introduction 
to the form of baptiſiy ? ?"Ts it not, Dearly beloved, foraſmuch as all 
men are conceived and born in fin, and that our Saviour Chriſt faith, 
none can enter into the kingdom of Heaven except he be regenerate, 
and born a-new, of water and the Holy Ghoſt ?”” And does he not 
beſeech the congregation to call npon God, to grant to that child, E 
to be bo 0g that . Which 9 8 nature od eannot "ey? 1 And is 


* Dr. Taylor Baer once more — % Far was it, ſays he, from the apoſtle's 
thoughts, to ſuggeſt. any thing tending to depreciate our nature. His true intent 
was to convince the Epheſians they were children of wrath through, the treſpaſſes 
and fins in which they had walked, For he is not ſpeaking of their nature, or the 
eonſtitution of their ſouls and bodies, as they came into the world; but, evidently, 
of the vicious courſe of life. they had led among the Gentiles,” But to ſhew how 
fallacious the declaration is, I would afk what and from e were thoſe principles 
which led to that vicious courſe of liſe. Were they not bad? And could d Tovy pro 
ed from any — Ls leſs than an inherent its ae. of nature? 


not 


and dominion of Satan- 
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not his firſt prayer to God, for his infinite mercies, that he would 
mercifully look upon that child; that he would waſh him and /anc- 
tify him with the Holy Ghoſt that he might be delivered from: his 
wrath (even before. he could ſpeak, or diſcern, good or evil) and 


DF 


received into the ark of Chriſt's church? And upon hat elſe, but 
a preſumption of the efficacy of baptiſm to reſtoreth e infant from | 
the puniſhment of original fin, does the prieſt ground h his aſſurance, 
and give the ſame hope to the ſponſors,” that God will receive that 
preſent infant, that he will embrace him with the arms of. his Mercy, 
will give, unto him the, bleſſing of eternal life, and make him 
partaker of his everlaſting kingdom? and what anſwers: does our 
church catechiſm give to the queſtion What is the inward and 
ſpiritual grace? Is it not -A death unto ſinz and a new; birth unto 
righteouſneſs, for being by, nature born in fin and children of 


_ 


avrath, we are hereby gag * CHILDREN. or COLTS Waal, 


- q. Y 


gs I 7. That our 1 cannot WS be MET ry to ate, e 
this, inherent. delinquency. in our nature to anj:imputed guilt from 


Adam, I have already ſhewn in my comment on her ninth article; 
and have proved from. ſcripture, and the nature and tenor of the 
goſpel diſpenſation, that men are from their birth, and in their 
natural unregenerate ſtate, children of wrath, and under the power 
3 and if, from what has already: been 
faid upon this point, this complex calamity in man ſhould appear 
to be the reſult of a prior aſſociation with the apoſtate powers, ſhall 
the want of a conſciouſneſs of the ſeveral circumſtances of the ſuppoſed 
lapſe, which, in the nature of things is not, as I have ſhewn above, 
Pollible, be deemed a ſufficient warrant for the 4 Neließ of the hypo- 
theſis, in oppoſition to ſcripture, reaſon, and the opinion of the moſt 


rational and approved writers, n, 4 and Chriſtian 


een &.? 
§ 18. And 


e 
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9 18. And reader, as I donbt not of your having diſeernment 
3 to conceive rightly the force of an argument, let me aſk you 
this queſtion—Have any of us any , conſciouſneſs. of our being the 
offspring of Heaven, and candidates for a future immortality? Does 
not our belief of thoſe truths ariſe /olely from reaſon, and a rational 
interpretation of Scripture? And is any ffronger evidence appealed to, 
in proof of a God, the immortality of the ſoul, or of a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments? And if that original guilt charged 
upon us in Seripture, is in reality derived from our firſt parents, 
and if it is not it muſt ariſe from ſome prior perſonal treſpaſſes, how] 
comes it to paſs, that there are millions in the world, who, ſo far 
from having a conſciouſneſs of ſuch ſuppoſed truth in their minds, 


treat, on the contrary, with the utmoſt deriſion and deteſtation, the 
extraordinary, doctrine ? EL tes 


& 19. And d ſecondly, that a conſciouſneſs of paſt tranſactions 
is not eſſentially neceſſary for the reformation of a being degraded: 
for ſuch tranſactions, which the objection ſuppoſes, the caſe of Ne- 
buchadnezzar (not to mention any other argument at preſent) clear- 
ly evinces.— What oon ſciouſneſs had he of that wretched condi- 
tion to which he was reduced, or the crimes from which it reſulted; 
when, as: Scripture informs us, he-was driven ſrom men, and did eat 
graſs as oxen, and his body was wet with the dew of Heaven, till” 
his hairs were grown. like eagles feathers, and his nails ike birds 
claws ? At the end of the days, we find, when his ſeven years degra- 
dation was at an end, he lifted up his eyes unto Heaven, and his 
underſtanding, returned unto. him, and he bleſſed the. moſt High,, 
and praiſed and honoured him that liveth for ever. 


§ 20. Now whether there was, or was not, an aRtual transfr-- 
mation of the monarch into the form of a beaſt, it is not. „ 2 
to the point in queſtion to determine; it being ſufficient to obſerve, 
e that 


A 
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that his heart, or the ſtate of his mind, was changed 908 a” man's 
heart, and a beg, heart was given him“; and without any appa- 
rent conſciouſneſs of either his degradation, or the guilt for which it 
was the deſtined puniſhment,” a proper remorſe for his former pride, 
vanity and ſelf-ſufficiency, was the happy 'conſequence. And 1 
am in no kind of doubt but that a retroſpefive ſcene of paſt 
tranſaftions, will hereafter, in conſequence of a conſiſtent pre- con- 
certed Tm be laid 1 to ** * vw ** 2 through 
, | 5 . this 


* This n of Nebachadaezzar, for * crimes, eme intended to | 
thadow out to us the nature and circumſtances of the brute creation. 2 
| That brutes are endowed with ſome degree of reaſon and refleQion, and a ſenſibi⸗ 
lity of pain, as well as pleaſure, there is no kind of doubt with men of reaſon and re- 
flection. Nor is it leſs evident and unqueſtionable that the latter, viz. pain, is fre- 
quently over- balanced by the former. What exquiſite, what affecting tortures, do 
many of them, that moſt excellent and ſerviceable one the horſe, in particular, en- 
dure, (though ſome few of them meet with, perhaps, a more friendly fate) from ſome 
mercileſs, callous-hearted monſter, a maſter ! How frequently to the pangs of hun- 
ger, and a diſtempered body, are added the moſt cutting ſtripes and ſcourges, moſt 
liberally, and oftimes moſt wantonly dealt out by an inhuman driver, or. ſome human 
| brute its rider ! And all this perhaps. for not effeQing impoſſibilities—But wherefore 
all this wretchedneſs? Wherefore all theſe agonizing pains and miſeries heaped on an 
helpleſs offspring of Divine Providence? Are they not fleſh and blood? Do they not, 
as well as we, know what ſorrow means? And were they brought into a painful ex- 
iſtence for nought but the ſervice, or rather, for little elſe than to gratify the pride, 
the wantonneſs, the cruelty of man? What] one being created under the foreſeen 

certainty of its being made -miſerable ſolely. for the uſe or pleaſure of another! 

I conſider them, in ſhort, as creatures labouring under a ſeverer ſtroke of divine juſ- 
tice, than the human' race experiences, in conſequence of their having brought upon 
themſelves an heavier load: of guilt, among the apoſtate powers, pre-ordained, 
however, to make their appearance, ſooner or later, on ſome ſtage of moral agency, pro, 
bationary, of courſe, for future felicity, as is the preſent ſtate of man. That ſucha pro- 
ecdure of Divine * will take * Thave not the leaſt _— of doubt Nor 


can 


+ Tt occurred te me or A /udden, from a reviſal of the proof, * theſe reflections, 
that if any-one of opulexcy would aſtablih a Lefure in favor of the - brute creation: in ge- 
neral, and as leſſons of infiru&ioz to thoſe under whoſe power they occafionally come, he 
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85 21. But gill, 97 you, oh I ral FOR? . vets of ths. j 1 
great wetropolis, or travel into different countries, what multitudes | "0 

of the human race appear with a complacency of countenance, which, 
ſo far from: teſtifying; any inward conſciouſneſs of a prior. guilt, 
forbids our entertaining the leaſt ſuſpicion of their being chargeable 
with any thing of that kind! And, ſhould it be told them, that 
they. had not onl y lived i in a prior ſtate, but were detruded i into this 
lower world, as a kind of diſinherited offspring of Heaven, and ad- 


SS 4 


can the brett a partiality of en, towards: them be eee for, 
but upon that e tooth £10 


5 - Should it be urged, that the aligning: fouls to one part of the brute creation will 
= 3 . rw us to, the neceſſity of ſuppoſing the /ike. to actuate the moſt minute ſpecies of 
Y vital nature alſo;, 1 Would Wifh the ſpeculative. and phileſophic part of mankind to 
- conſider, that-there is diſcernible to che microſcopic eye is juſt and dus propoftioned 
| diſpoſition of organs, fibres, xo. in the one as in the other, — That again, the {oul has 
the power of ſeff. contraction to an infiniteſfimal degree, as well as that of ſelf-dilata- 
tion — that ſuppbling, in the next place, every organized: body, as well in the brute 

- creation as in the rational, to be; allotted -temporary; priſon for a. predelinguent foul, 
it is eaſy to conceive how, and why, | ſome may be made priſoners here more at large, 
as we ſay, and entruſted with privileges and faculties more numerous, extenſive, and 
exalted than others; and that, laſtly, it is Imporgble to ſay into how many different 
kinds of yehicles a foul may tranſmigrate, ere its plaſtre faculty be refined enough to ; 
inform one herein to perform the unions of: an Intelligent 3 ans rational life + 
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P4349 (3 TVEE4H - I: . 
4 But St. Cyptia : obſervation en. the point is, methinks, u no bad one · 1 
10 Should I deny, ſays he, that flies, beetles, wood -lice, glow- worms, mites, moths, are 
the work of the Almighty, it will not neceſſarily be required of me to ſay who made them, 
a them. 1 may witkout offence, furely,' fay that I ktiow not fromwhenCe they 
. He does not! however take upon bim to lay they are not animaitd- beings.” i ne- 
ee muſcas, ſcarabæos, & cimices, nitedulas, curculiones, & tineas omnipotentis eſſe opus 
regis, non) ſequitur Poſtulatum a nobis eſt ut quis ea fecerit inſituxiiq; dicamus - Fuſimus 
- alla ——— neſcire 1 5 * illis originem: 2 7 775 St. . * n. 1. 8. p. 34. 
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| $ 22, In anſwer to theſe queries I 
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 herents to the prince of darkneſs; how few are there who. wonld 


not fire with indignation”: at t the horrid Teport ? LE 


bs 


When again v we view the anointed of Heaven, kings of the earth, 
and all others who bear rule in the ſeveral parts of the world ; per- 
ſons conſecrated to religious purpoſes, powers and pre-eminences, 
prelates and thiir ſubordinate dignitaries | in the church, the venera- 
dle miniſters of Juſtice,” and mei of eminence in every order and 
' profeſſion—ſhalt' theſe, tay you, be '15oked: upon as Beings ſunk 
down by the weight of a pre-ex Heut Suit Is this, in any degree, 
credible And thall' we dare to view majeſty itſelf in ſo unfavonr- 
able, i uncomfortable a4 light! And are all even all.. princes, pre. | 

lates, peaſants, pedlars, in n The eye of Daity, e on one 775 the fame 
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ſt, in the firſt place, ob- 

ſerye, that the marvelouſneſs of a doctrine i is not, of itſelf, A ſufficient. | 

| foundation for a a di iſbelief c of it, it being n uncommon thing for er⸗ 
rors to be admitted for truths, only becauſe they are popular, or 
* eftabli iſhed errors, which the many ſucceſſive deviations. from old re- 

cei ved Memo, eccleſiaſtical or.civil, ſpeculative or philoſophic, abun- 

a - dantly evinces and that therelore npvly Is LO gel x, to bave truth on | 
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=Y 2 3 -x 1 in 1 fond as. dene this Tea to. give . 
attention. t to > what has been 1 obſerved; chat, even en ſuppoſin g 
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ab,, N nb. Clem. Tru. P m. 4. Antiquiora, 1 inquitis, naſtra funt, ſays Ar- 
e nobius; ac per hoe ſidei & veritatis pleniſſima - Quaſi verò errorum non antiquitas 
pleniſſima mater ſit We have antiquity, ſay you, on our fide, and, in conſequence, 
faich eſtabliſhed upon abſolute certainty As if antiquity was not a moſt 1 mother 
l errors of various kinds, Arnob. Adverſ Gent. I. I. p. 34. 


The 
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our deſcent . hither, to.be the reſult, of a pre· exiſtent guilt, it does, 
not therefore follow, either that all of us are criminal in the ſame 
reſpect, nor even any of us upon a footing with the apoſtate angels, | 
or, in an equal degree, objects of, the, divine diſpleaſure. But that 
Scripture } in expreſs terms, fixes, upon al majeſt ly itſelf not excepted, 

an original inherent; guilt and depravity of nature, the reader will, 
not, 1 apprehend, diſpute ; and as the honour and equity of God, 

and the credit, Cignity and. authority . of. our religion, require, this, 
queſtion fairly to be diſcullsd, Viz. whether Scripture; aſoribes that. 
original guilt, &c, to the imputed treſpaſies of. our firſt, parents, or 
to a perſonal pre- -exiflen default ; in ourſelves, le reaſon, the grand 
criterion of truth, and the only infallible. Interpreter. of Scripture 
doctrines, | determine the Point, and my hypotheſis will not appear, 
| perhaps, more marvellous ben e, rational, and, I vit add, 
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unguefionably true. | Ps 
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"$24 And wg thirdly, pit 5 * 8 : 

ces and powers, to which many by birth, others by, a ſeries of for- 
5 tunate events, arrive, may, from jA ſuperficial view .of things, i in- 
duce. us to confider the gay lat proprietors, . rather as pe. 
culiar favourites of Heaven, than lapſed gpoſtates from his power 
and authority; yet how very ill grounded ſuch. a concluſion very 
often is, experience too frequently proves. Many of the fancied 
ble eff ings | of, life are pate giyen in the Ne wrath, and in order ; 


The roi dtalith ok che charge of Was} is 5 terribis 75 ALL Mr. le | 
amongſt thoſe who judge of men's heads as they do of their perukes by the faſhion, 
and can allow. none to be right but the received, doQtines. Truth ſcarce ever carried 
it by the vote any where at its fir/# appearance fle inions are always ſuſpedteg, 
and uſually oppoſed, without any other reaſon but becadſe They are not already co 
mon. But truth, like gold, is not the leſs ſo for being newly brought out of the 
mint. Tis trial and examination mult. give price, and not antique faſhi 13 and 
though it be not current by the public ſtamp, yet it may be, for all Wat, as ol AS na- 
ture. Locks 8. Go to 1ſt vol, of RE on Fuse; NIN. WIE © 36 
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to ſhewy how equally contemptible, in bis iht, are both wp. re- 
ceiver and the gift. Nor could Providence more efſectually con- 
vince the world What a ſhare of pride, vanity, cruelty, want of feel- 
ing for the alſtreſſes of others, &. lodged 1 m the heart of ſome, than 
by heaping on them'riches, or inveſting. them with power and au- 
thority In many others, indeed, we cannot belp conſidering them 
as tokens of the divine favour, and rewards 'of a prior comparative 
degree of merit. And though royalty, in particular, bears too fre- 
quentiy the image of the! var of | this World, the prince 'of the 
powers of darkneſs, yet (as it does fowW, in an unuſual degree on the 
inhabitants of 71 ille) it ſomktimes Mines With the ineffable glories | 
of piety; purity,” and Ready patriotifm.. Majeſty | ſo arrayed. be- 
ſpeaks an original ſoperior to the common” Tace of lapſe, ed beings, 
and Almoft tempts the inferior © diff of" mortals to fay, © of perſonages 
0 W “ 'The gods are come down to us, in "the likeneſs of 
men.” And when riches and honours are beſtowed on others, 
whoſe delight! it is to employ them to the comfort and happineſs of 
their fellow creatures, there" 15 no doubt but that Providence Al 


them ou, as perſons moſt bend to be entruſted with the Oy 5 
e of doing 125 „„ 
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WW yy ſtill be utged, that this World is ſo far from Un a 
ſtate of puniſhment. and exchufion from happineſs, which the doc- 

wine of a lapſe of human ſouls in a ſtate of pre-exiſtence ſuppoſes, 

that, upon the whole, it is productive of Lak: and 3 wa 5 
ut in a e why 8 


With cheer to dhe kun, viz. 4 W ad to Gt 8 
of felicity which Britons enjoy, compared with others, it may, 
perhaps, be deemed (and 1 wih we were ſufficiently /enfible of the 
39 e WOO ” 
8 | dif- 
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difference) what the objection ſuppoſes. Heaven be praiſed, we 
have none of the miſeries under which other nations are oftimes la- 
bouring.! Ours is not now the horcid ſeat of war; nor are plagues, 
peſtilences, fiery ernptions, and devouring earthquakes, the deſolating i 
| horrors of this our Sion; no galling oppreſſions of tyrants, no rude 
and ſavage barbarities exiſt amongſt us But are not theſe the mi- 
ſeries, under which groan, more or leſs, a great, 1 word lay, the. 
far "PEN _ of the inhabitants of this 2 75 | To e 

8 25. cn we then übe into a view 10 whacked: ne 
of the world, and what are the moſt exalted gratifications here, when 
contraſted with that portion of bliſs which we have forfeited, and 
to which we can be reſtored by Chriſtianity only? Are they more 
than ſo many play- things in the hands of children, far thort of 
manly epjoyments, and of a rational and ample fruition ? And if 
to theſe we add the incidental misfortunes, diſquietudes, and deep 
calamities of life, can we be ſaid to _ a ſtate oF . 15 | 
it not at belt but a we * ee en - 3 
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N E: calls his oY it comes—he fend it bach, | 15 | : Tha | 1 bt g 
Aud ſays he calld another ; that arriving. OOO 
Meets the ſame wwelcome——yet he fill ea nnn. 
N one calls um who varies not ſus cal. 
But holds him faſt, in chains of darkneſs bound, e y + fon 
Till nature dies and judgment ſets him free———  . .. _. 
= af leſs welcome than his cha. 
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$ 26, „ am apt to think, ſays Mr. Woollaſton, with reſpect to 


private, felicity, that, even among thoſe whoſe ſtate is beheld with 
envy, there are many who, if at the end of their courſe they, were - 


put to their option, Whether, without any reſpect to a future ſtate, | 
they would repeat all the pleaſures they have had in life, upon con- 


dition to go over again alſo all the diſappointments, the. dame . 
vexations and unkind treatment from the world, the ſame ſecret 


pangs and tedious hours, the ſame labours of the body and mind, a 


the ſame pains and ſickneſſes, would be far from accepting them at 
that price. But here the caſe, as I have put it, only reſpects them 
who may be reckoned among the more fortunate paſſengers 3 and 


for one that makes his voyage ſo well, thouſands are toſt in tem- 
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"Hows many never attain. any « 33 fettlement | in the world ? 8 | 


How many fail, after they have attained it, by - various misfortunes ? » 


What melancholy, what diſtraQions are cauſed i in families, by in- 
human or vicious huſbands; falſe or peeviſh wives; refratory, or | 


unhappy children; and if they are otherwiſe, if they are good, what 
ſorrow for the loſs of them? How many are forced by neceſſity upon 
drudging and very ſhocking employments, for a poor livelihood ? 
How many ſubſiſt upon begging, borrowing, and other ſhifts, nor 
can do otherwiſe ? How many meet with ſad zceidents, or tall ! into 
deplorable diſeaſes ? Are not all companies, and the very. ſtreets, filled 
with complaints and grievances and doleful ſtories ? I verily believe, 
that a great part of mankind may afcribe their deaths to want and 
dejection.”” Woollaſton's Rel. Nat. p. 207» 
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8 27. Allowing therefore what cannot be denied, that my are 
many in life who experience , a continued ſeries of- comforts, © con- 
veniences. and real enjoyments, yet let us ever bear in mind the view 


| wit which TED are — 225 the Almighty, and on what ac- 
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in a STATE of Pat-rxis Tan ce. 95 
count? It is certain that a ſuperiority of poſſeſſions, titles, and 
power, do not happen by mere chance, and with no particular view 
from above reſpecting thoſe to whom they are allotted. A Paradiſe 
was prepared for Adam — for one to whom the Deity nerv it would 
be an undeſerved bleffing—And temporal bleſſings were perpetually 
pouring down on the peculiar people of God, a people peculiar only 
for their ingratitude.. From whence we may conclude, that the | 
ſuppoſed advantages here are in general no more than defiened trials 
of a. man's behaviour in the. poſſe Non of them; the particulars of 
whoſe conduct are repoſed;' unperceived by the poſſeſſor, ! in the breaſt 
of God, to be produced againſt him in the laſt great day of a accounts, 

' when it will appear that it had been infinitely more to his real . : 
vantage never to have been poſſeſſed of them, than to fall then, as 
he undoubtedly will, under the vengeance of Heaven, for having 
made ſo unworthy an uſe of them—Confider this, for your own 
fakes, all ye great ones; and learn from hence, ye. lle ones, r. 
to eſtimate 11 8 50 your ee n 1 88 n 
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& 28. It 2 1 80 urged; 1. ths ſoul did exiſt in à prior ſtate, . 
that ſuppoſed pre- exiſtence would moſt aſſuredly have been” inti- 


mated to us in the Moſaic Mory of the creation 3 that” however 


evidently ſuppoſes the ſoul of man, AS well as his body, t to have * | 
then Veſt formed by! the Creator. e e ee 
That the Moſaic creation was not the otigitial hid; 1 Rwe, | 
I imagine, proved already, and that the *gdefign*' of the Mo- 
ſaic hiſtory accounts for its filence with reſpect to a lapſe of 
human ſouls in a pre- exiſtent ſtate, the reader will ee from. what. A 
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It is certain, ſays St. Bafl, that Moſes did not deſign to 


write .of the creation. of all things, but only of things viſible and 
 Corporeal. 


He is wholly. filent with reſpect to the creation of human ſouls— 
; gives us only an hiſtorical account of the production of terreſtrial 
animals, and of the Almighty” s proviſion for them here—ſpeaks of 
men in a terreſtrial view only—ſays not a word of the creation of 
that intellectual part of bim, the ſoul, nor of the creation of angels 
treats only of viſibles—ſuch as the Heaven, the earth, moon, and 
ſtars, plants, animals, and the like — not of ſuch things as being im- 


material are diſcernible r by the mind. Menaſſ. Ban. Ir. Eu. 
in . p. 21. 


Can we wonder then that 1 no. che is taken by Moſes, ; in hs 
account of the creation, of the pre- exiſtence, &c. of hunian ſouls, 
when not only theſe, but -other matters of the utmoſt importance, 
are unnoticed by him the knowledge of God, of his eſſence and 
attributes, and of the worſhip and ſervice due to him no mention 
at all made of the law of nature, written, as is ſuppoſed, in the 
heart of that lord of the creation, man — no moral philoſophy, no 
divine morality, nor any of the great rules and precepts of ſobriety, 
righteouſneſs and.godlineſ—nothing of the origin and immortality 
of the ſoul— nothing relative to its preſent or future felicity— no- 
thing of the end and buſineſs, the holineſs and true happineſs of 
man—nothing of ſalvation and the way to it—nothing of another 
,world—notlyng: of either Heaven or Mele: MW of, e and 
ee eee e 
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= phi / Admitting, for argument fakes: thes, * entire ſilence: in 
the pentatench concerning a lagſæ f human ſouls in a pre- exiſtent ſtate. 
is ſufficiently accounted for above, yet ſtill is it not ſtrange, that no 
declaration, no pofitzve declaration of it fhould have been made by 
Chriſt, and that his diſciples ſhould have been totally ignorant of 
any ſuch event? 1 85 FT 85 


30. 1 anſwer, why may I not ſuppoſe that our Saviour's 
filence) concerning that event aroſe from its not being diſcredited ? 
Or'ithat he had the ſame reaſons ſor being filent upon that point, 
as he had for concealing other matters of moment, which he 
did from even his diſciples? And do we not find St. Paul, who 
was ſeparated unto the goſpel of Chriſt, acting no leſs upon the re- 
ſerve throughout the whole courſe of his miniſtry—either partially 
relating, or purpoſely inveloping, in myſtic types and alluſions, 

many things relative to the Goſpel diſpenſation ?—This is a fact, the 
truth of which is confirmed by his own expreſs declaration. For 
though he diſcloſed, from time to time, the arcana of the Goſpel 
 ceconomy to a ſelect deſerving. e- to them <who were perſef, as 
he ſays, yet in general he ſpake the wiſdom of God in a myſtery. We 
beak wiſdom,' ſays he, among them who  are'| perfef; yet, not the 
auiſdom of | this world, nor of the ad of this world, that came 
” ieee 


be 3968 


Bil we Fe on the bulk 0 of his bearers be means) the ſton of. 
God in a mary; N 


zip 7” 


| ow” 3 F He; had before heren to the nn thin Gcdain- 
in ing Xn the glittering pomp of eloquence, * or a vain often- 
als 0 Ts tatious 
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tatious ſhew of human wiſdom, he had, with the utmoſt plainneſs | 


and ſimplicity of ſpeech, declared to them the teſtimony of God; 
ſolicitous only to inculcate for the preſent, and as a foundation for 
their further progreſs in the knowledge of Chriſtianity, the belief of 


Jeſus Chriſt, and him crucified. ' Some of the more remote, recondite 


truths, contained in that belief (though not all of them, for a rea- 
fon which will hereafter: occur) he reſerved for the informa- 


convert 123 


tion of the perfe—for the Get e ne 4 oe 


L 


lcontltid therefore, that the Apoſtle's full and thorough infig ht 
into the nature, tenor, and ſeveral circumſtances of the Goſpel 


diſpenſation, is not eaſily, if at all, to be collected from 5 


tranſmitted to us in his epiſtles; in which, as St. Peter e there 


are ſome ing hard to be underſiood. 


4 14 1 
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Account, ſays be, that the dike fu ering 7 our An is LO 3 


even as our - brother Paul alſo, accordung't fo the wi iſaom Bien "RG 


him, hath written unto Ile: 


As as, in all his epifiles akin, in * mo eſe things in den 


are 2 things h. bard to be rden 4; Pet. Ill. 1 55 16. 
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8 32. That the 0 ag 1 . * ES TAR hr writ- 
ten unto you, particularly Kevors,. is that of St. Paul to the * 


1 


* Credendum 1 proponitur Chriſtum mortuum eſſe ut nos e RY diaboli 


eriperet. Perfectis autem dicitur quo Jure totum humanum genus in Diaboli Poteſ- 


tatem fuerit redactum: ac rurſus quo Jure & Xquitate per Chriſti. Mortem fuerit 


inde ereptum. And again, as a comment on Me ſpeak the wiſdom. of God in a myſtery, 
it is added—Sapientiam Dei quæ abſcondita eſt, id eſt Concilia divine ſapientiæ, quæ 


Deus eſſe voluit abſcondita & ante Filii ſui Paſſionem pauciſſimis revelata, . 
& docemus non propalam & paſſim ap amnes (quia non omnes ea capiunt) fed i in My 


terio & 885 Vin. Eſtium in Loco. ; 
e725 #2013 10 ct ITE ENT 1201338 n * 
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in 4 STATE of Prr-rxisvrtwcs, 99 
brews *; and not, as is uſually judged to the ſecond chapter of bis 
epiſtle to the Romans, the learned Eſtius has, I think, proved be- 
vond diſpute. Nor is it leſs evident that St. Peter alludes not to 
this or that particular paſſage, in that epiſtle to the Hebrews, but 
to the whole thread of reaſoning (the major part of it however) 
therein contained; and further, that the obſcurity which he aſcribes 


to that epiſtle in parſiculae, he A1 85 8 to be & ag likewiſe to 
* ene in * e | 7707 


7 
. 15 


tl Y in al bis epi 2 ſreaking in in cds of thoſe ge Wel n 
which w eig (not e a, as ſome copies erroneouſly have 10 in 
Which eps 1 are ſome e hard to be OTE... 

| . in 

e which paſſage the Sian nem commentator Aut the 
Following inference. It is abundantly evident, ſays he, that St. Pe- 
ter affirms, that there are in St. Paul's epiſtles things bard to be 
underſtood 3 and at the ſame time that it is a common thing for the 
other Scriptures, as well as St. Paul's wits 500 to be PER . 
200 PO by" the e pg 333 50 O's 


? 
. * 
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8 2 3 "The des is 8 ur to infee han 1 that + in 
the Abovonra aſcribed to St. Paul's epiſtles the things hard to be un- 
denſtood, the neceſſary indiſpenſable credenda of a Chriſtian, truths, 
the belief of which is eſſential to ſalvation, are included the con- 
trary being abundantiy evident. A lively operative faith in Chriſt, 
as the redeemer of mankind which is the very baſis, nay, and even 
2 the ſum and ſbſtance af Ly 4 is not only the er 


* And. principally, 10 e deve chapter of that Epiſtle, according to > Dr. 
Hammond. 8 E: MG) TRI #" L323 5 — a ' 


* 

+ Apertiſſimum eſt hoc Petri Yeltimoniam in lis ava take Paulus os 5 
intellectu diffcilia; ſimul indicans et cæteris Scripturis id eſſe commune quod et eas 
ſicut Paulo Scripta depravent Homines indocti. Vid. Eſtium in Loco. 


itt 12 | 0 2 ; object 
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object of the Apoſtle's miniſtry, but a conſtant topie of exhortation 
throughout his whole Epiſtles. A faith, which (aftuated and en- 
nivened, I ſay, by a correſpondent purity of lle) has given, I doubt 
not, all who have lived and died therein, an unqueſtioned paſſport 
to the regions of bliſs; incapable as they were of fathbming th Hepth 
of the riches 'of the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, diſplayed in the 
great work of man's redemption, of framing to themſelves any idea 
of an atonement due to a pre- exiſtent ſtate of guilt, or of eoneetving 
that a bleſſing, greater or more extenſive, was accompliſhed by 
Chrift's-mediation, interceſſion, &“ *. n A ene e the 
evils Ore. on NG $ PT. 


But to return to 0 cbisction; 5 again aſk, in er to it, where 
does our Saviour give the leaſt intimation that he came to redeem us 
as mortals whb had lapfed in Adam? Of the conſequences of the firſt 
ranſgreſſion there is not one word ſpoken from the third of Geneſis to 
the laſt chapter of Malachi. David, Solomon, and the prophets, ſay 
nothing clearly or certainly about them. Our Saviour faith not one 
word about them in any of his doctrines, his inſtructions, or ſermons, 
nor any of the Apoſtles and writers of the New bin ronros ert 
St. 14 dd. 10 * but thrice. ler Foy tur $ On: Sin. BY 


1 
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1 e our «Der ion Ad not give his aper Thar: rennen . 
of n prior lapſe, he declined doing 1 it, moſt probably, becauſe he knew | 
that important topic of enquiry, in after times, the Spin tr or TrRUTA 
would, by due degrees, lead men into a ray of that event, among 
n e er ed ne reſpecting 8 the mediatorial md | 


* That the 4 of Chriſt was: made . our mann or· that it was 
= + es more than a contingent. conſequence of his miniſtry (and as ſuch foreſeen, 
propheſied, and prefigured of old, and alluded to in the Moſaic rites and ſacrifices, . 


Kc.) it is neither eaſy of belief, nor capable, I think, of en een, : 
Jet every ne Judge Jor Pink. PT , f N I Nie n 
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ia STATE of Phr-nxierencr, 101 
* which neither the world was. then cahn ble of receiving, or ke bimſelf at 
liberty openly to diſcloſe—That they are, however, e leſs credible froni 


the want of ian expreſs poſitive declaration fro the Apoftle, we 
— not haſtily conelude, when we confider (and I hope the con- 


ration will have its due weight) that the Apoſtle was, by vir- : 


tue of that extraordinary viſion, vouchſafed to him—2 Cor. xli.— 


undoubtedly poſſeſſed of a fuller and more intimate knowledge of 


the myſteries of the Goſpel diſpenſation, than be was permitted to 
make Inorun. And that the diſcoveries then made: were ſuch as 
ſerved greatly to exalt the dignity of the Chriſtian e economy, it 
ſeems evident, from the exceſs of vanity to which the communica- 
tion of them had well-nigh drove the Apoſtle, and on account of 
n the meſſenger of Satan was s ſent! to buffet bin. 2 N 
9 n 4 10 tt rau E133) Ma 0336111: at 
That tale diſcoveries tid elde WIT hgh grit, ed a. 
redemption from it by the death of Chriſt, there is indeed no actual 
proof from Scripture. But whether the purpoles of the mediatorial 
diſpenſation: are not tranſcendantly exalted when viewed | throu gh 
the medium of a ſuppoſed perſonal prior lapſe of ſouls, inſtead of a 


derived Adamic treſpaſs and e let the judicious, ſerious, and 3 
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impartial reader determine, ob 
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1 34. But as a rl er "RT's -& wy and füll anger to the — 


115 objeAibn, I will give the reader —_— 51 L from. that valuable- 
tract, he New Practice of Pipty— 68 . Pala pbk! 
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Jam not Rartled, 1 he, that I find not Chriſt nor any of kis | 
| apolites aſſerting, or fo much as mentioning any ſuch doctrine (the 


doctrine of pre-exiſtence). St. John's hyperbole. in the laſt verſe of 
his Goſpel, ſatisfies me, that J muſt not expect to find all that our 


Saviour did and ſaid, regiſtered by the evangeliſts. And St. Paul's 
frequent exhortation, to hold faſt the tradition. that he had imparted. 


to; 
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to them, whether by word or epiſtle, convinces me, that. it is not 
. unreaſonable to conclude, that he delivered many doctrines in his 
ſermons, which he had no occaſion to mention in his letters to the 
church, among which this might be one. However, it is a ſufficient 
warrant to my belief, that I no where, in all the Seriptures, can find 
this doctrine reprehended; which, had it been an error, could not 
have eſcaped the cenſure of Chriſt and his apoſtles, it being the uni- 
verſal tenet of all forts of Jews except the Sadducees. When ] conſi- 
der that Origen and Ammonius taught it in the ſchools of Alexandria 
(Plotinus himſelf learning it from the latter, ) and that all the primi- 
tive fathers, who! were Platoniſts, aſſerted it not only as a philoſo- 
phical, but alſo as a divine truth; I look upon it as an effect of Go- 
thic barbarity and ignorance, , which afterwards overſpread all Chriſten- 
dom, that neither this, nor hardly any ce FOR of * were 
countenanoed in the Saiten che, di, KN 


| Here, n 1 a ts” and conſider ſeriouſly 8 a 3 
trine ſo ſupported by the opinion of - the moſt learned and. inge- 
nious, not only in the preſent, but 1 in every age paſt; a doctrine. to 
which reaſon gives ſo immediate an. aſſent, and Scripture, . when 
fairly interpreted, ſeems to point out to us as the ground-work of the 
Goſpel diſpenſation—conſider, I ſay, whether a doctrine ſo favourably 
circumſtanced as this is, can, with any degree of propriety, . be; re- 
jetted by the rational man and Chriſtian—eſpecially when you take 
into conſideration the many advantages to which it may- -be applicd, | 
ſome of n ſhall be the hu ect of the 3 * 
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e Hiſt eu alt p. K 
An APPLICATION. of the Whole, 
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§ 1, ROM the view which we avs taken of. a Fe lapſe 

e buman ſouls in. a. ſtate of pre· exiſtence, there opens to 
the intellectual eye an entire conſiſtency in that grand landſcape of 
nature, man's terreſtrial abode; and the whole courſe, of divine 
providence towards him, from the creation of. on Na ed o its) 
preſent ſtate. Wai . 1 55 

It enables us in che firſt place, to ſee in what manner, and a. 
what advantageous views reſpecting man, Wn, and noral evil 


came into the world. * : jay 4 29.) + „ i EY. 7 Mit e 


* 


7 4 | * 5 * 
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bog 2. „Upon an exalted ſcheme of SPIN for N creatures; 


to introduce into a ſtate of trial, and probation, a ſelect number of 
the lapſed race, ſnatched, as it were, from the Jaws of the: great 


£1 CALL 


fined bappincf, Adam was/ en ata the. world in the mene 
and form deſcribed by the ſaered hiſtorian And; though ereated 


Dragon, and to enable them to recover, iff a, Kere their, for- 


in a STATE V Pat-rxIs vince.” 103 


— 


after God's s image, i. e. with fuch pn ently ang, faculties, . 


as are in nature, though nat in degree reſembling thoſe /\by-nvhigh! 


the infinite and cul wind 3 1s We", yet "We. find. hi m * Here. 


aim I him 
048107 r nene ee ive; 260 Shia Nite accompanied: 
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* Wben Moses ris; gt 'created®man'in bis own” image, 2? we miſt con- 
kder the! image iT God i in the, Old 8 notion of it; and it cannot be Rein 


inis in 1. 500 Ea ft dbb IW onleid 903 A. 
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accompanied with that inſtability, and depravity of nature which 
he had acquired by his departure from original rectitude above - 
And here, if infinite mercy had not interpoſed, the . Rate od 
man had been worle than the Ktn. N | 


# 4 E ky 3 4 p J 14.9 4 : q | | 
8 3. Mynade of the fallen race were to iſſue from — loins: | He 
was to introduce them into a new probatory ſcene of action, was 
| | 1 : £ ESE 9s 4 CAR $1 NS. Et FE TES 2 ity 


that! the” 1108 wk God 6 in Pk Ola Teſtament, ever Amine is Kein "E1 
image of God. No ſuch notion of it appears in the Old Teſtament, but on the 
contrary, | mankind conſidered as Ny: animal are ſ uppoſed to gear Gi 


© image: 
Io 'Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, "BER man' ſhall his blood be ſhed : for in he _ f 
TEL God made he man. Gen. ix. 65. hh F 


— - 


, So alſo in the New Teſtament. 
Therewith curſe we men, that are da after the ſilitude of a. hg 
iii. 9. 
For a man ought not to er is bead, ranch as he is the i inign and glory of 
God. I. Cor. xi, + ? 
But the image of God in Adam, ended Finetpalty | Way being a kind of 7 
repreſentative lord of the creation. Let us make man, ſays God, in bur image, 
after our likeneſs, and let them have dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, and over 


RP of the. air, &e in Our, age, after our WireeS: 1. e. in our ſtead. 


's a iin ſuppoſi ing, fays EH ute, chat Ada um Rad not been 2 Ace? before 
6 his noted chanſyredon in a terreſtriat budy, and that His body had vaſt advantages 
ce over ours, in point of, beauty, purity, and ſeryiceableneſs to the ſoul, what 
c hardfhip i is there i in coriceiving, that God might ſend one of thoſe immaculate ſpirit 
ce chat he had mite, into füch 2 terlehent tat He might be an overſeer ànd ruler of 
<<. thoſe ↄther creatures, that he had ordered to- bave their dwelling upon earth. 1 
I | 64 am ſure, ſays he, that there is no, more contrariety to any of the divine attributes 
4 6 in ls fuppöſition. than there is in that, which makes God to have ſent a pure 
7 born n Re) Hñadgj 1 into ſuch a body. But then ſuppoſing that ſome 

: « ſouls fell ; when t did, (which. he -ſhews is no unfeaſonable fupppſition) 

< Ys Was a merci 5 provifion o* our Mer, 4 oh a generous undertaking for a 

| h feruphiti anduntainted ſpirit. For by this means, fit and congruous matter is 

60 e for ſouls to reſide and act in, who had rendered themſelves unfit to live 

1 5 hen e in, more refined bodies. And 10, as ſpirits" that. had fin- 

11 c into a ſtate of ſllence, and .in; activity, bee, by this reaſonable means, 

TTY my * and goodneſs * contrived for that purpoſe, put once 
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to become a kind of ſurety for their after: conduct, and in conſe- 
quence of a riglit behaviour in all, was to bring them back to their 
former ſtate of glory. But having, together with the mother of 

mankind, loſt ſight of his duty to his Maker here, by eating the 
forbidden fruit, he again fell -a facrifice- to the divine ven- 
geance, and involved his Lene n. in the ruinous con- 
ſequence. | 41 

| 4 4. Natural and* moral evil then flowed in apace, Now it was 
that /in entered into the world, and that greateſt of natural evils, 
together with its uſual ſorerünners, bodily pains, infirmities, and 
gradual decays, death by fm; ariſing, not . from a ma- 

lignant efficacy 2 to the fruit forbidden“ | 


$8 5- So that fund of langs cs (as Was the 3 indul- 
gence vouchſafed to Enoch and Elijah) by a direct tranſlation from 
* to the of oe Wirts, which aces have been the caſe 


* 


<0 more; into a capacity of Sing their parts anew, "nd 8 inte play again. 

<< Now if it ſeems hard, continues he, to conceiye how ſuch a noble ſpirit, in ſuch. 
cc an advantageous boy, ſhould have been impoſed upon by ſo groſs a deluſion, and 
<< ſubmit ſo impotently to the firſt temptation, he may pleaſe to conſider that the 
difficulty is the ſame, ſuppoſing him juſt then to have been made, if we grant him 
ce but that purity, and thoſe perfections both of will and underſtanding, which or- 
« thodox theology alows him, Yet T might aſk again, ſays he, what inconve- 
e nience there, is in ſuppoſing, that Adam himſelf was one of thoſe delinquent fouls 
<« which, the divine piety and compaſſion had thus fet up again ; "that ſo many of his 


cc excellent creatures might not be loſt and undone irrecoyerably; but might ack 


% anew, though. upon a lower ſtage, in the univerſe ? A due conſideration of che 
« infinite fœcundity of divine goodneſs, ſays he, will, if not warrant, yet excufe 
e ſuch a ſuppoſition.” Vid. Glanville 8 Lux Orientalis, p. 31, 32. 


Before Adam had eaten the forbidden fruit, a divine beauty and TY Was 
ſhed upon his body, ſuch as could neither be eclipſed by ſickneſs, nor extinguiſhed by 
death: nature was his phyſician, and prudence and abſtinence would haye kept him 
healthful to poo Stack. Hiſt, Bib. r. li. 2. f. 37s 


p | | moft | 
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moſt pi obably, if he, on whom our terrene fate depended, bad not 
ſinned ere, we have now the mortification to find that our paſ- 
ſage to it muſt be through the dark chambers of the grave; and that 
through a kind of phyſical neceſſity. For the ſame frail periſhable- 
body which Adam contracted by his tranſgreſſion, deſcending of 
courſe to his poſterity, nothing but a miraculous interpoſition of 
divine power, an immediate renovation of the protoplaſt's cor- 


poreal frame, could prevent Fi from ben 155 R con- 
ON | | | Tt 12268 SPS YONGE DER JNUITISS. +4. 5 7 
In 3 that condemnation to death, which God paſſed upon 
Adam for his diſobedience, became hereditary to his whole offspring, 
and would have been ed and irreverſible, but W 0 in 
Adam all die, even ſo in Chrift ſhall all be made alive ſhall, by 
the all-ſufficient merits of him who died for our: Gal and roſe 
again for our juſtification; through faith in his blood, and the added 
elfen 0 of a well ſpent life, riſe to the life; immortal, enter into 
the joy of our Lord, and be reſtored at length to the favour of 
God, which we had forfeited by tour prior perſonal treſpaſſes and 


ſins, and on account of which we were n ſharers in the halt 


C Agreeably to W ſays. the pare Ih of fe ere) of. Wiſdom, God. KELTY 
man to be immortal, but through the envy of the Devil, death entered into the world. 
Wiſd. xxili. 24. And again — By the woman was the 3 of ſin, ſays the wiſe. 
ſon of Sirach, and by. her we all dies Ecel. Xxv. 2. By. the counſel which the ſerpent. 
gave to Eve, all the inhabitants of the earth became obnoxious to death, ſays the. 
Targum, on Ruth iv. ver. ult. And the ſame Chaldee paraphraſe upon Eccleſ ch. vii. 
ver. ult. ſays, God made man pure and upright, but the Serpent and Eve ſeduced 
him to eat of the fruit of the tree, and ſo they made death to ruſh in upon bim, and all 
the inhabitants of the earth. ..; 
It ſeems to be no ill- grounded conjefture of ſome, that the en tree, the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, brought forth fruit the reverſe of that which was 
= produced by the tree of life. And they take this tree to have, been. of the nature of, 
bee that Indian fig deſcribed by Pliny, whoſe fruit was ſweeter than an apple, but of a 
"IRE juice moſt baneful to the human conſtitution; for which reaſon, Alexander, in his ex- 


pedition, gave ſtrict orders that none of his NUR ſhould touch that fruit. Plin, Hiſt. 
I. 42. ch. 6. ty | 
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inflicted 
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inflicted on Adam, viz. death—St. Paul declaring, plainly and po- 
ſitively, that we ſhare that part of the ' puniſhment, inflicted on 
Adam's tranſgreſſion, only by having been ourſelves ſinners in a 
prior ſtate Death paſled on all men, ſays he, for that, or becar/je 


that ug 60 eo uod, or as Eraſmus renders ky quatenus). all had 
ſinned. . 


* 4 « * * 
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8 6, That this is the true import of that paſſage, we learn from 
the Apoſtle's drift, throughout the whole chapter; which is to am- 

plify or illuſtrate the merit of the redemption of the world by Chriſt. 
In order therefore to obviate any plea, that might, perbaps-be urged 
in behalf of the deſcendants of Adam, as. ſuppoſed to be innocently, 
and as ſuch wrongfully involved i in the conſequences « of his guilt, 

and of courſe intitled to a redemption from death and deſtruction, 
he takes upon him to convince them, that, incapable as they were 
of f incurring the guilt for which Adam died, yet, having been before 
perſonally ſinners themſelves, they . ſhared, not e the . £ 
ment inflicted on him. . Fe 


As 'by. « one man fs entered into the world, 3 death ke fin, 
even fo {for that i is the true meaning of Ka, Eros) even lo. death 
p paſſed, inden all men n or en tak s all hed nnd. T7 


{ - Y - 
4 * = 
* 


0 7 The more common tranſlation of the balige z Is arrant 
nonſenſe. , „VV VVV 1111 7 2 

| Wherefore, © as by one man an entered into the world, and death 
4 ſin, and ſo death paſſed upon, all men, foraſmuch as all have 
ſinned.— Well, and what then? Why nothing at all follows to 
make the ſenſe complete, even allowing a parentheſis to extend as 
far as you pleaſe. In what ſenſe then all had ſued,” we learn 
Pavers r e 


** 
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from the ſcope of the 1 par A 12 4777 the node 
chapter. | 


Doubtleſs one will fearce die, ſays he, for'a righteous man, i. e. 

for one, who being perfonulliy righteous, could ſtand in no need of 
n redeemer; yet for a good man one from whom fome govd may 
have been received—it may be that one might even dare to die. 
But herein is God's love miniſe ifefled forwards ns, fays he, i that while 
abe were ſinners, neither juſt nor good (in u ſtate of original ſin mot 
undoubtedly, for the Apoſtles and other brlievers in Chriſt, could 
not be ſuppoſed to be then labouring under a continued courſe of 
fin here) while wwe were yet finners, 'Chrift died for us. And in. 


order to ſhew that it was a gulli contracted in a prior Nate for 
WER N died, the Apolite and as follows— wn 


* 


8 8. Unto the time of the law, firs ks, was fin in the world, but 
fin it not imputed while thert is no i. But death reigned from. 
Adam to Moſes, even over them alſo, that fiuned not after the mans. 


ner of the tranſgreſſi ton of Adam, who was the figure of him that was- 
to come, i. e. fin was in the world prior to the law, [axe voten, 


4uſque ad Legen] but to what law? To the law given by God to 
Adam, or to that delivered to Moſes? Not to the latter aſſuredly, | 
becauſe fin 2vas imputed before the Moſaic law commenced *. Wit-. 
nels the ſentence of death exceuted upon Adam and the ſucceeding 
race; the puniſhment. inflicted. on Cain; the deſtruction of the world: 

by Xa general deluge; the judicial confuſion at the building of the 
Tower of Babel; the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah; ; the fate 

f of Lot's wite ; Simeon and Levi's revenge . on e and Shechem 


2 An 0 Scheres xt Tay c naa u Ter teu Ther N ann amo Aαν (za) + 
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for the rape c commited on Dinah; and the multiplied judgments on: 
e and on iche ONE of the 1 of ried 

8 9. By the law PETER prior to which fin eudhed in the works; 
and to which the Apoſtle muſt be ſoppoſed to allude, we muſt un- 
doubtedly underſtand the law of God given to Adam. And as the 
puniſhment for ſin was inflicted even on thoſe who had not been 
tranſgreſſors of that law, where could tho/e fi ſerers have been tranf- 
Breflors, but in a prior ftate, for ſin is not imputed-whey# there i is no law, 
Vet death {the wages of fin]-reigned from Adam to Moſes even ober 
them that had not ſinned - after che ſfimilitude of Adam” s trauſgreſ- | 
lion, who was the mage of Jam that was to come, i. e. who, by du. 
volving prior treſpaſſers in the -miſeries denounced on His per- 
ſonal tranſgreſſions here, of which the principal is a frail, corrupti- 
ble, mortal body, bore a kind of contradiſtin& reſemblance of him, 
who gave them an undeſer ved ſhare in the benefits ariſing to man- 
kind by the merit of his own perſonal atonement for Un in general. 
And fo it is that By man came death, and that by. man came alſo. 
the reſurrection of the dead : 80 it is that--- 4s 7 in Adam. all ie, even 
# in Chr 4 foal all be made alive.*, is 


| << 10. And At the other ae Pf evils bone evils I 
N ariſe from the lame ſource, Seripture. aſſures us in 3 595 
nn | 


bo 


4 42 


* If however it ſhould; be inſiſted on, that the Apoſtle alludes not to the law given 
by God to Adam, but to the law of Moſes, I don't ſee but my argument is of equal 
force notwithſtanding.; it being evident from the -Apoſtle's own words, that before. 
the latter, there was a ſim unt imputed, and what could that be but men's original. 
pre- exiſtent fin, when, as we ee other ſins were ar Farr 38 
and . 


t 0 It is evident, that evil ES eral liebe donde, uy that i is a 


6s Gaful thing not to prevent it when it can be prevented, Nevertheleſs, our theology 
ſhews 


3 4 — 


2110 A Lars ef Human 80: 


Curſed is the ground ſor his ſake; in ſorrow do we eat of it, more 


or leſs, all the days of our life ; thorns alſo, and thiſtles it brings 
forth; and wwe eat of the herb of the field ; in the feat of our brow * 


de eat bread, till aue return to the ground; for; out of it we. were 


talen. Duſt ave are, and unto duſt we muſt, return. And it was 
not mankind only which felt the ſad effects of the introduction of 
ſin, but even the inanimate part of the creation ſuffered by it. The 


fertility of the earth and ſerenity of the air were changed; the ele- 


ments began to jar, the ſeaſons and the weather grew / uncertain t. 


Milton introduces God, ſoon after the fall, appointing Angels to make 


an alteration in the courſe of celeſtial bodies, and to poſſeſs them 
with noxious Piaſiies in order to en the Rowe: 1 * an. 
on Account of man's Aedstienee. | 


- 
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Had 707 his recep} 105 to move, „ ſo 8 C 
As might aſßect the earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 


Decrepit Winter, from the - ſouth to bring 3 * 
Solftitial Summer's heat, Mir, 8 951. 1 15 


e ſhews us, that this is falſe; it teaches us, that God does nothing but what be- 


£ comes his perfections, When he permits. all the diſorders that are in the world and - 


« which he might have prevented.“ This is part of a conference between two Ab- 
bots which Mr. Bayle introduces into his account of the life of Pyrroh ; wherein a 
reflection is caſt upon the Deity, in permitting the introduction and continuance of 


evil in the world, which is ſufficiently removed $5, ſuppoling 1 it the reſult of a —_ of 
ſouls 1 in a pre- exiſtent ſtate. 


* Some conclude from hence, that the earth, before the fall, brought forth ſpon- 
taneouſly—And indeed, in ſome meaſure, it is true, ſince all things were produced at 


firſt by divine power, in full perfection, without toil or labour. Gen. i. 11, 12. But 


What labour would have been neceſſary i in time, we know not, only the words im- 


plyz that much % toil would, in that caſe, have been requiſite, See Patr. in Loco. 
Other commentators obſerve, that by the ſweat of our brow is underſtood all manner 


of labour, whether of the body or the brain, Eccleſ. i. 13. As alſo what is grievous 
to a man in this life, either to do or ſuffer. See en, of e in a 


7 


4 
4 - 


0 Vid. Stackhouſe. 
0 11. Thus 
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& 114 Thus the introduction of natural evil on account of Adam's 
tranſgreſſion appears conſiſtent with our ideas of infinite equity and 
wiſdom; we ſhall ſee now how necellarily moral evil ſued from 
the: fame ſource. Wien e 
be Jews fappoſed, that the body of Adam, before the fall, 
was not-like man's preſent frame. but approached. to the angelic 
ſubtlety. and purity. Creatura ſuit ſubtill ma & puriſſima provime ac- 
cedens ad e nee See Brook. . 1 by, 

8 12. But this tenuous 8 i the ſoul, als hs imbibed 
the baneful 1 Juice of the forbidden fruit, degenerated by degrees into 
a more groſs and indelicate conſiſteney; whence a group of ſenſual- 
groveling appetites unuſual, aroſe of courſe. And as the degenerate 
nature of Adam's body becomes neceſſarily hereditary to us, who. 
are his offspring, its concomitant groſs paſſions become of 
courſe hereditary too: Hence that law in our members, WArring. 
againſt the law of our mind x, and bringing us into captivity to the 
law of fen; hence that carnal mind, which is enmity againſt God. 
Our ſouls are now cloathed with bodies calculated to adminiſter: 
fuch affections only, as are repugnant to, and incompatible with, 
that purity of mind, to which a Hpiritual life only can enable us to 
attain, and wherein only it is poſſible for us to pleaſe God. This 
is that life which Adam forfeited by his tranſgreſſion, and his poſte- 
rity ſink in the ruins of it. Hence it is, that we are ſtill dead in, 
_ treſpaſſes and fins; that in * the midſt of life we are in death,” — 
The glory of the divine image,, before eclipſed,, is vow more and 
more clouded and obſcured by carnal luſts and paſſions ; ; the ſoul 
15, as it were, buried in ſinful fe, and totally unable to riſe again 


* Hence it is, that in our 0 of baptiſm; the 1 ſo 1 prays, that 
= old. Adam in that child may, e be ſo buried, that the new, man may. be raiſed 
« up in . 1 4 7 ITE 
1 5 1 


* 
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to its original ſplendour, till chis corruptible ſhall have put on ix- 
e and this mortal ſhall have "ow on Oe." e 


§ 13. Well, e hg thi 'n not now ene to your view A 
Tatisfaftory account of the introduction of natural and moral evil 
into the world T. Does not the one appear to be a deſerved conſe- 

quenee of the other ? Yes, ſay you, provided you ſubſtitute a pre- 
_ exiflent guilt for an Adamic treſpaſs I ſhould offer violence to reaſon 
if I did not—1 glory inthe idea - and the advantages arifing from this 
view of things, are, among gehen thoſe which follow. 


9 I caniot think, with the learned Mr. Bar that this perfection of ſoul is at all 
attainable here, Scripture ſpeaks evidently a contrary doctrine. That which is born 
of the feſh i is fieſh, fays our Saviour; and of courſe. (while it continues in the ſame 
ſtate) is ſinful, i. e. is liable to bach paſſions as neceſſarily ſubject. it to the. law of 
ſin that which is born of the ſpirit is ſpirit, i. e. it is pure, uncorrupt; ſinleſs; but 
ſuch are not we. We are altogether abarmminable, there is none that doath gaod, uo, nat 
one. He that is of the earth, is earthly, and ſpeaketh of earth. And as fleſh and 
blood cannot enter into the kingdom of Heaven, ſo neither can righteouſneſs be re- 
ſtored to us here: for the king of righteouſneſs himſelf has declared, that his king- 
dom is not from hence; nay, and if we do all we can, it iis peremptorily affirmed, that 
we are ſtill unprofitable ſervants, And if perfection was actually to be acquired here, 
how happened it that the converted apoſtle could not become poſſeſſed of it? How came 
it, that there was {till that law in his members, warring, &c. and bringing him into 

captivity to the law of ſin? How, laſtly, came. it to paſs, that humanity got the bet. 
ter, for a time, over even the divinity of Chriſt that he was for giving up the 
cauſe for which he came into the world was defirous, that, if poſlible, the cup 
might paſs from him; intimating, in che very act of reſignation: to bis apprgaching 


fate, that he was led to it, not by his oο will, but by the ill of his Father——ngt my 
wil, f. "Ys he, but 12 me done. 


+ The origin of evil, fays Brockleſby, has a 5 as in the Moſaic 
Hiſhare and it is, in the general nature of it, unexceptionable. For it derives the 
evil of puniſhment from the evil of fin WE the evil of in--from the deginner of An, 
the Devil. TREE 

Through envy of the Devil (auem ſub ſerpentis fizurs Moſes tell ale. ſays 
Gratius) came death into the world. And Pherecydes Syrus derives his oÞtorus, prin- 
eps mali, as Origen thinks, from the Moſaic account of the ſerpent. And Plato 
is ſuppoſed to derive from thence his tory of Fupiter's gardens ; and of Pojus'circuin- 
vented by Penin. Vid. C. Celf. I. 6. p. 304. Item. I. 4. p. 114. Euſeb. prepar. 
Evang. I. 12. c. 11. e EET oY FRE IT 

$14. It 
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$14. In the firſt place it affords us a ſtriking memorial of the calami-. 
tous effects of ſin, and impiety in general, and of the heinouſneſs of 
thoſe prior offences from whence are derived to us the evils conſe- 
quent on n s fin in 1 particular. | 


C 15. They are, in the ſecond place, proper medicines to heal 
our ſpiritual ſickneſs, to corre& the peccant humours in our intel- 
lectual and moral frame, to check the impetuoſity of our inflamed 
and unruly appetites, and reduce us to a cool and conſiſtent know- 
ledge of ourſelves and our unhappy condition. 


8 16. When, in the third KCN it is r that we came into 
this world objects of the divine wrath, for ſome prior acts of re- 
bellion againſt Heaven, will it be wondered, if we feel, now and 
then, a ſtroke from the rod of juſtice ; or that the ſtate into which 
we are baniſhed for thoſe crimes ſhould be prolific, at times, of cor- 
rective difficulties, anxieties, and actual grievances ? 


— 


Ar P LICOGCATION II. 


The long permitted ſovereignty of Satan in this inferior globe, 
the late appearance of the Meſſiah, and the paſt and preſent ſtate of 
the heathen world, the non-univerſality of the Chriſtian faith and the 
Scripture doctrine of election and preupſtination, are all accounted for 
I this moſt pleaſing hypotheſis. 


1 5 17. When it ſhall be confidetes; that creatures baſking before 
in the beams of glory, nay, u_ even enjoying 


— fill of bf on 5 
Inporadiv d in fecial j joys—dropp'd gratitude— 


that, inattentive to the laws of juſtice, generofity, and moral equity, 
they proftituted that freedom of will, with which they were en- 
4 | „ truſted 
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truſted by their Maker, revolted by degrees to the traiterous rival 
of his power and dignity, and fixed their allegiance there—Who does 
not perceive the wiſdom of Divine Providence in conſtituting him, 
who had been their ſeducer in a prior world, their king and po- 
tentate in this? that ſo by rendering his permitted ſovereignty here 
ineffectual for accompliſhing any thing but his and. their own ruin, 
the vanity of his ambitious enterprizes, and of their truſt and con- 
fidence in him, might be rendered more conſpicuous. And what could 
have operated 1 more effectually to accompliſh the confiſtent deſign, 
than (which is the next particular to be taken into conlideration) 
the late ne of the promiſed Maſſial:? 


8 18. In the firſt place, kleb beving by that means more 
time to reflect on the wretchedneſs of their lapſed condition, and 
their own inſufficiency to ſatisfy the divine juſtice, to cleanſe them- 
ſelves from their contracted pollutions, and regain their forfeited 
freedom, they of courſe became more and more convinced of the 
neceſſity of a Redeemer, (ſome more than human Redeemer) to re- 
ſtore them to themſelves, to reconcile them to their offended God, 
and to reſcue them from the tyranny of the vile betrayer. 


8 19. If then the Redeemer had been ſent into the world ſoon 
after the fall of Adam, or within an age or two after the flood, and 
checked 'by that means Satan's controul in its infancy, the ma- 
nifeſtation of divine power in ſuch a ſignal conqueſt, and of conle- 
quence the glory ariſing from it, had been abundantly leſs confidera- 
ble than they afterwards were, when—in the laſt days the. Son of Go 
was manifefled, that he might deſiroy the works of the Devil] ſay, 
in the laſt days, when the prince of darkneſs had ſo widely extended 
his dominions, and. continued robbing the King of Heaven of al- 
Long all his Ds in N province of his empire here below, 
ee except- 


„ 
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 bxcepting that of Paleſtine (nor was that totally exempt from Sa- 
tanic ſway)—at ſuch a juncture as this, when the apoſtacy of man- 
kind became fo conſpicuous and univerſal here, it was evidently moſt 
for the glory of God to aſſert his rightful ſovereignty, to pull 
down the uſurped empire of his rival, the prince of the apoſtate 
powers, and reſcue a captive world (in themſelves helpleſs and hope- 
leſs, and yet deſirous at the ſame time of a deliverance) from the 
_ tyranny and oppreſſion of thoſe their ſpiritual enemies, whom they 
had before ſo unguardedly careſſed, as friends. 


Ul 20. If, in the ſecond place, the Redeemer had come earlier into 
the world than he did, men might have been tempted to regard 
the Almighty, as leſs provoked by their prior apoſtacy and rebel- 
lion, or more placable, condeſcending, and eaſy to be entreated, than 
might well comport with either his dignity, majeſty, or ho- 
nor. | dig! 


8 21. And if, added to the paſt comfortleſs ſtate of the heather 
world, there is (what we are now to account for) a great part of 
the human race, to whom the arm of the Lord is not yet revealed, 

men — who ſtill fit in darkneſs, on whom not a fingle ray of the 
Ugzht of the Goſpel has as yet ſhined ; and who, being unregenerate, 
are of courſe under the dominion of the powers of darkneſs—with 
what an advantage does the Goſpel-diſpenſation appear ?—With 
what additional majeſty and luſtre does the ſun of righteouſneſs 
emerge out of ſuch an Egyptian darkneſs? And who is ſo inſen- 
ſible of the bleſſings reſulting « from that light, as not to learn, 
from ſuch a contraſted view of things, to prize more highly, to ac- 
| "knowledge with greater gratitude, and to covet and embrace more 

ardently the 8 bleſſings of the Goſpel · diſpenſation? 


1 gen Are 
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& 22. Are they borne down with the torrent of impetuous and 
unruly appetites, eſſential to unregenerate nature? Are they hurried 
into enormities and ſavage cruelties, at the bare mention of which 
civilized humanity is ſhocked, and can ſcarce confider as the deeds 
of nan? How muſt that conſideration work upon or gratitude, 


to whom are propoſed the Goſpel terms of ſalvation - by a ſincere 


and cordial acceptance of which we are renewed in the /þirit of .out 
minds—are turned from darkneſs to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God—are furniſhed with the whole armour of God, and 
enabled to ſtand againſt the wiles of the Devil---to combat the outra- 


geous appetites of degenerate nature, oy: regain our loſt intereſt 1 in 
Heaven“! ? 151 } 


Ar Lier Lon Hi 
From a ſuppoſed pre- exiſtence and prior lapſe of human ſouls, we 
are enabled to form a proper judgment of the controverted doctrine 


of election and reprobation, and 1 to account for the e non. uni- | 
ys 6p. of the Chriſtian faith. 


8 23. Thoſe paſſages in Scripture, on which 18 . the ; 
doctrine of election and reprobation——Many are called, but ſeru 
are choſen, and——as many as the Lord our God ſhall cal when 
viewed through that medium, afford a pleaſing illuſtration of the 


3 


I it ſhould be urged, that theſe refleQions would hold equally good, upon a ſup- 


poſed imputed guilt from Adam, as from a-pretended pre-exi/lent tranſgreſſon, I will 
allow that they would, when I can be convinced that there is no di ference, whether 


it de on the one account or on the other, that the world lies in wickedneſs and under 
the power of the Devil; or that the forbearing to releaſe men from miſeries, in which 
they became involved by no crime of their own, can, upon any conſideration what- 


ever, be made reconcilable with our ufual ideas of infinite goodneſs, mercy, 
and — 


Scripture 
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Scripture-doQrine' of election and reprobation, a8 explai 4 my a \ 
1 on en election, &c. 


8 24. For though the great work of e 2 as we e may 
reaſonably hope, become univerſal. at laſt, yet it is evident from 
Scripture, that God means to have it graduall ly accompliſhed- 
by a partial election and. temporary rejection of men lying — "wY 
the guilt of a prior apoſtacy. And as all the ſeed of Abraham 
were not the children, of promiſe—as it is euritten, Jacob have I 
loved, but. Eſau have. Trhated—ſo neither were all the | ſons of Adam | 

meant to be partakers HERE of the benefits of the Goſpel- -diſpenſa- 
1 tion. As many as thou gaveſt me, ſays our Saviour, „ have 
kept.” But though many were called, yet but few were choſen. 
And in this its! plain there was no uprighteouſneſs with God, if we 
conſider that all had Þ finned 1 in a Prior ſtate, as to have forfeited 

their Maker's favour, in a greater or leſs degree, 1 in proportion to 

the meaſure of their reſpeQive demerits. And therefore Providence 
had wiſely ordered, that the moſt abandoned of the fallen race ſhould 

for a time fit in darkneſs and the ſhadow of death, that others, more 
deſerving of the divine clemency, ſhould behold with a proportioned 
gratitude, that day-/pring from on high which has viſited us. And 

thus a ſeeming partiality in Divine Providence here is perfect equity. 

' Thus may God have mercy on whom He will have mercy, and whom he 
will he may jufily harden. Thus hath the potter a juſt power over the 
clay of the Jame lump, to make one veſſel unto. honour, and another unto 
diſhonour. For what if God willing to ſhew his wrath, and to make his 

power be known, endured with much long ſuffering, tlie veſſels of wrath 2 
fitted to defiruion ; that he might make known the riches of his glory on 
the veſſels of merey, which he had before prepared untoglory? In other 
words, what if God, out of a world lying in wickedneſs, children of 
wrath, on account of a prior contempt of his N and authority, 


and 
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and under vaſſalage to his rival the prince of devils, ſhould ele#, for 
a reſtoration to his favour, upon the Goſpel terms, whom he ſhould 
find moſt deſerving of that partiality, (which is in reality no par- 
tiality at all, but conſiſtent equity) reſerving for {ome future tri- 
als of obedience, the more notorious offenders? And if there has 
been hitherto ſuch a partial diſplay of the light of the Goſpel, and 
from the want of it in the ſavage parts of the world, ſcenes of nought 
but the tranſactions of demi-devils in the likeneſs of nen, who ſees 
not that God purpoſely ſet thoſe to view, as the ruins of original 
righteouſneſs, and as ſucceſſive memento's of the miſeries arifing from 
their prior apoſtacy? 


; 25. In this ſatisfactory let, 481 the Scripture doctrine of elec. 
tion and reprobation (which reſpects the Goſpel diſpenſation only * 
and the preſent want of an univerſality of the Chriſtian faith appear, 
when, viewed through the medium of a lapſe of Human fouls in a 
Rate of pre-exiftence. 


MFFFLLCATION BY: 


Through the medium of the ſame hypotheſis we are enabled to 
ſee into the propriety of the nature and circumſtances of the Jewiſh 
theocracy. on 


& 26. The Almighty elected from the reſt of the world, took 
under his immediate protection, and ſhowered down perpetual bleſ- 
ſings on whom! Why on a people remarkable for their impiety, 
rebellion, and every ſpecies of ingratitude, And were theſe a peo- 
ple in whoſe favour the Almi ghty could with propriety intereſt him- 


* I mean it relates anly to the calling ſome to the knowledge and advantages of 
that S and with-holding others from them. 


ſelf 
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ſelf in ſo peculiar a manner Wretches daily meriting his deteſta- 
tion and abhorrence? Ves. For their demerits only they were /o ſes 
lected from the reſt of the world, were ſo highly favoured, bene- 
fited, careſſed and honoured. For what more ſuitable method could 
the Almighty take to exhibit to after ages, a view of nature lapſed 
from original righteouſneſs? What more ſtriking picture could be 
given of man in his natural, unregenerate, unchriſtianized frame? 
And what a firong proof ariſes from it of the expediency-and | necefity. 
of the renovating aids of he TAI diſpenſation. 


827. 1105 inflance of divine favour was à tacit appeal to the 
| heart of each Jew, and a trial of his piety and gratitude. | And as 
preſent rewards uſually operate with more force than ſuch as are 
in reverſion, the former were the promiſed recompence for their obe- 
dience—and thoſe only. With theſe they were ſatisfied—they were 
ſolicitous for. nothing more—future rewards were out of: the queſz 
tion—the Moſaic Covenant promiſed none, (as the learned author of 
the divine legation of Moſes with great truth affirms) nor did they. 


engage for the obſervance of that covenant, on. any prom iſe. of re. 
wards in a future ſtate. 


$ 28. Again, the lau, as ſays the Apoſtle, was given by Mo- 
ſes, but grace and truth came by Jeſus Chriſt. The law was given 
to the Jews to try what they would, or rather to ſhew,. what, per- 
ſonally lapſed as they were from original righteouſneſs, they could 
not do. And that grace; from the want of which they were unable 
to act up to an obſervance even of laws to which were annexed pre- 
ſent rewards, that grace to which, as prior delinquents, they had 


forfeited all kind of. claim, came, with no injuſtice to them, by Jer 
ſus Chriſt ozly.. 


& 29, When: 


4, 
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§ 29. When again we conſider that the nations round about them 
were devoting themſelves onwards to the worſhip and ſervice of the 
rival of the Almighty's authority, and renewing thoſe engagements 
with him on earth, which they had fo cordially fulfilled before 
in Heaven, who does not ſee into the propriety of God's pro- 
ceeding, in occaſionally holding them forth here as objects of his 
wrath, indignation, and exterminating vengeance, in his authorizing 
the [/-aclites to extirpate the Canaanites on account of their idolatry ? 
A circumſtance for which the ſhort-fighted ſceptic treats with fuch 
indignant derifion the Bible Hiſtory of that event. Seen through 
the medium of a ſuppoſed prior apoſtaey in the fuferers, how re- 
concilable are the recorded inſtances of divine wrath with infinite recti- 
tude? Not lefs ſo, ſurely, than were, among others, the permitted 
barbarities of the Spaniards in their eonqueſt of the Americans, (who, 
4 notwithſtanding that they were idolaters and barbarians, had been 
guilty of no offence towards the Spaniards *) and the numberleſs 
barbarities, maſſacres, and devaſtations, which have raged, more or 
tefs, in every country and age ſince, through the diaboljcal thirſt for 
 Paughtering fame, or an. inſatiable” appetite for an increaſe of riches 


and dominion in ambitious monarchs and chartered traders. Eſpe- 
cially when no doubt can reaſonably be entertained, that all who are 
or have been treated ag mere objects of Juſtice only for a ſeaſon, . 
will, in the fulneſs of time, become e of e mercy 


and al . 


\ 


5 

The means for obtaining juſtification and ſalvation are aſcertained 
likewiſe by an application of the doctrine of a lapſe of human 
ſouls in a ſtate of pre-· exiſtence. 5 


Es ArPpLICATION V. 


* Robinſon Cruſoe, Vol. II. 


§ 30. Is 


| — 
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$30. Is it not the language of Scripture, that, during our un- 
regeneracy here we are in a ſtate of continued enmity and rebel- 
lion againſt God; ſtill a kind of liege ſubjects to the prince &f the 
apoſtate powers? Is it not at the ſame time equally evident, that 
God, in his wrath, thinketh upon mercy ; that he is in Chriſt re- 
conciling the world unto himſelf, not imputing their treſpaſſes that 
they may be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God ; that we may receive the free giſt of 


many offences unto Juſtification—=being juſtified freely by his * 
through the redemption that is in Chriſt Jeſus? 


dS 31. And what are the an on our part, required by the 
Golpel diſpenſation, to ſecure to us the mighty bleſſing ? Is there 
not, in reality, only one, and that an actual, cordial, unreſerved 
faith in Chriſt * ? Moſt aſſuredly yes. Did not God ſo love the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoſoever be- 
lieveth in him, ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting life? John 
iii, 16. Are not the actions of our Saviour recorded——that we 
might believe that Jeſus is the Chriſt, the Son of God, and that be- 
lieving, we might have life through his name? John xx. 31. And 
what ſays the Apoſtle to the Romans? If thou ſhalt confeſs, ſays he, 
with thy mouth, the Lord Jeſus, and ſhalt believe in thine heart, 
that God hath. raiſed him from the dead, thou ſhalt be ſaved, Rom. 
X. 9. And again—By the deeds of the law, 1995 _ there __ be 


no fleſh juſtified in tus fight, 


But now the righteouſneſs of God without the law is manifeſted, 
being witneſſed by the law and propliets; even the righteouſneſs ef 


* I mean ſuch a belief in Jeſus Chriſt, as implies a firm reliance on him, as the 
promiſed Meſſiah and Redeemer of fallen man. 


R God, 
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God, which is by faith of (in) Jeſus Chriſt unto all, and upon all 
them that believe, for there is no difference. 


For all have finned, and come ſhort of the glory of God, being 
juſtified ſreely by his grace, throvgh the redemption that is in Chriſt 
Jeſus. 


Whom God hath ſet forth (or as the marginal reading rightly 
words it, ſore- ordained) to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
to declare his righteouſneſs for the remiſſion of ſins that are paſt, 

. through the forbearance of God. 


To Skate I ſay, his righteouſneſs, that he might be Juſt, and 
the juſtifier of him that believeth in Jeſus, 


Now can any thing be more plainly the ſenſe of the preceding 

paſſages, than that we are juſtiſied or cleared from the guilt of origi- 

nal ſin, reſtored to the forfeited favour and affection of God, and 
reſcued from the power and dominion of fin and Satan, by a true- 

faith in Chriſt only? Is there a ſingle word throughout, about works? 
| | Not a ſyllable. And how inefficacious they are and muſt be, for 
: the effecting that 7uſtzfication to which the Apoſtle alludes, which 
ol is the ſubject of the Goſpel ceconomy, and the very price of our re- 
demption, we ſhall ſee through the medium of a prior lap/e of human 

ſouls with a clearneſs that cannot but firike conviction upon the 

moſt partial and unwilling mind. | 


$ 32. The new or mediatorial cxconomy, eſtabliſhed by the au- 
thor of our ſalvation, is frequently ſtiled in Scripture the kingdom 
of God, and that partly, if not principally, in contradiſtinction to 
the kindom of Satan. This is plainly intimated by our Saviour's 
anſwer to his enemies who traduced him as an impoſtor, and as 


Fo 


1 One 
. | f ; 


r 
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one who was in confederacy with Beelzebub, the prince of devils, 
If Satan, ſays he, caſt out Satan, he is divided againſt himſe If ; how 
then — his kingdom ſtand? 


But if! caſt out devils by the ſpirit of God, then the men of 
God is come unto you. Matt. X11, 26, 28. 


In this paſſage Chriſt and Satan are repreſented as rival princes, 
poſſeſſed of kingdoms — with, and deſtructive of each 
other. 


To the ſame purpoſe is that parable in St. Luke, of a ſtrong man 
in his palace overcome by a ſtronger than he. Luke xi. 21, 22. 
And that other, in which the kingdom of Heaven is likened to a man 
that ſowed good feed in the field, but while he ſlept his enemy 
came, and ſowed tares among the wheat. Matt. xiit. 24, &c. Agree- 
ably to all this St. Paul obſerves to the Corinthians, that there 
is no concord betwixt Chriſt and Belial. 


$ 33. If to theſe paſſages we ſhould add St. Fohr's declaration, that 
for this purpoſe the ſon of God was manifeſted, that he might 
deſtroy the works of the devil, and, that St. Paul ſuppoſes all men 
in general (in their natural unregenerate ſtate I mean) to walk ac- 
cording to the prince of the power of the air—Vid. my critique on 
Ephefians, ch. il. ver. 2, 3.— It will appear that he who is our Re- 
deemer comes with the delegated authority of a king, to aſſert his 
Father's right to an uncontrouled, unoppoſed ſovereignty over the 
univerſe ; to annihilate, by degrees, Satan's uſurped empire over 
this inferior world, and to reſcue mankind from his oppreflion, 
by turning them from darkneſs to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God—and that by offering them peace with their offended 


God, and pardon for that paſt aſſociation with the prince of dark- 
2 | . nels, 
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neſs, which we have ſuppoſed, on the ſtipulated conditions of a fin- 


| cere, unſhaken fidelity to Him, tis appointed captain of our fal- 
= vation, | 


$ 34. Till therefore we have diſavowed our attachment to the 
prince of darkneſs, and ſworn allegiance to our deliverer, there 
hangs over our heads, for our prior diſloyalty, the rod of ven- 
geance ; ſtill we are objects of the divine wrath; and be our moral 
accompliſhments ever ſo many and great, we are, and muſt be 
upon the liſt of rebels ſtill, Our attainder muſt be taken off, e're 
we can be made even candidates for an entrance into Chriſt's kingdom. 
And in that conſiſts our juſtification z; which replaceth us before the 
eye of Deity, in the ſame favourable and auſpicious point of 
view wherein we ſtood, when poſſeſſed of that original righteouſneſs 
and moral rectitude, by a departure from which we became re- 
bels to the King of Heaven, and, in its. conſequence, were ba- 
niſhed his divine preſence. Herein conſiſts. that righteouſneſs of 
God, which is—by what? By good works 2 Is it not by faith of Je- 
ſus Chriſt unto all, and upon all them that believe? And our juſtifica- 
tion—is it in the leaſt degree effected by. the merit of good works ? 
Is it not accompliſhed wholly and ſolely through the redemption. 
that is in Chriſt Jeſus, and through faith in. his blood? Who ſhall ' 
lay any thing to the charge of God's elect? It is God that juſtifieth *; 
who is he that condemneth ? It is Chriſt that died, yea rather, that is 
.riſen-again, who is even at the. right hand of God, who alſo maketh 


intereeſſion for us. 5 — 


§ 35. Juſtification, then, conſidered in this view, as a releaſe, 
F mean, iron the guilt of a prior perſonal lapſe from original righ- 


That is, who through Chriſt, accepts us as juſt, 5 our faith and reliance on his 
mediation, interceſſion, &c, 


teouſ- 
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teouſneſs, inſtead of a derived guilt and defilement from Adam, 
exalts—how greatly! the dignity and merit aſcribed: in | Scripture 
to a true faith in Chrifl, at the ſame time that it enables us the more 


clearly to adjudge to faith. and good wworks the regards due to their 
reſpective efficacy in n man's final ſalvation. 


d 36. The two apoſtles differed on chat point only in appearance; : 
and whilſt the one with great truth aſſerted, that the works of the 
law ceaſed to have any ſhare in the Juſtification of the. ele& chriſ- 

5 tianized Jew, ſo circumſtanced, and fo conſidered; the other with 
equal propriety declared, that. faith alone could not render worthy of 
the vocation wherewith he was called, the converted. Gentile. Men 
muſt become Chriſtians to be 7z/tified, i. e. cleared from the 1 imputa- 
tion of their original ſins and treſpaſſes, and to be con/iſtent Chriſ- 

tians, they muſt become good men. How apparently then 1s faith 1 in 
Chriſt alone neceſſary for the firſt, and how evidently. eſſential are 
good works for the latter? And how conſiſtent altogether with each 
other are the two apoſtles *?: And if there are ſome who ſay that all 
our moral works, independent of Chriſtian renovation, are unavail- 
able to juſtification, . or to clear us from original fin, how apparently 
do they ſpeak a Scripture doctrine ? What they err in, is, their aſeri- 
bing that original guilt, by which at our birth we became objects of 

the divine wrath and indignation, to the tranſgreſſion of another 

perſon—to fallen Adam; which can with no degree of propriety, 
nor with any warrantable conceptions of the divine attributes, or 
even without blaſphemy, be aſcribed to avght elſe but to our own 
perſonal treſpaſſes in a prior Rate. | 


The l reaſon for the horrid hypotheſis Ss, VIZ, that God "had 
provides or pre- ordained a Redeemer, in favour of thoſe who 


* To clear up this . the reader is deſired to peruſe with attention wy obſerva- 
tions on the ſubject inſerted in the Addenda. 8 
ſhould 
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ſhould be involved in the ruinous effeQs of Adam's fall, ſo far from 
being a rational appeal to our underſtandings, is, on the contrary, 
A barefaced inſult upon common ſenſe. Juſt as if a king ſhould 
condemn a man to death for another perſon's crime, in order that he 
might, in compliment to another's interceſſion, ſhew his mercy after- 
- wards in giving the imaginary or imputed offender life. 


A'PELI CA T1989 mn vhs 


From the doctrine of a pre-exiſtence, &c. of human ſouls, there 
ariſes an additional argument in proof of that life and immortality 
ſo happily brought to light by the Goſpel. 


§ 37. The idea of the ſoul's being immortal from time paſt, 
ſtrengthens our hopes of its being ſo for time to come We may 
from thence with no {mall degree of probability infer, that there 
are in its nature and effence, the ſeeds of immortality. 'From a 
view however of the ſoul in a contrary light, as not having expe- 
rienced thought, and of courſe a vital exiſtence, previous to its en- 
trance into this ſtate, a royal author concludes, that ſuch will be its 
fate at its departure from it, | 


De Tavenir, cher Keith, jougeons par le paſie ; 
Comment avant que je fuſe, il avoit point pense, 
De meme apres ma Mort, quand toutes mes parties, 
Par la coruption, ſeront aanneanties, 

Par un meme dęſtin il ne penſera plus; 
| Non—rien 1 eſt plus certain ſoyons-en convaincus, 
Des que nous finiſſons, notre ame eſt eclipſce. 


Elle 
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Ele oft en tout ſemblable d la flamme clancte, 
Lui part du Bois ardent dont elle ſe nourrit, 
Et des qu'il tombe en cendre elle * et perit *. 


2 


* 


of which the felling contains the ſenſe, - though not, I fear, 
' the ſpirit. 


From what is paſt, dear Keith, learn what's to come; 
Thought I had none, till iſſuing from the womb. 
By the ſame law of fate, when death's cold „„ 
" Shall chill the vital powers, and every part | 
Of this precarious fabric ſhall be brought: 

Jo diſſolution, then adieu to thought — 

Yes, reſt aſſured, when here aue ceaſe to live 
The ſoul makes no pretenſion to ſurvive— 

Alike relinquiſhing its mortal frame, 

As quits th enkindled BRAND the lambent flame; 
IV hich gives, the ember falling to decay, 

A faint and fainter light, then---dies away. . 

But the royal author himſelf muſt ſurely wiſh to reverſe his own : 
propoſition, for the ſake of this reverſe and more comfortable con- 
clufion, which by a parity of reaſon iſſues from it. | 


From what is paſt we learn what is to be, 
From pre-exiſtence—immartality. 
As to a prior liſe we died, tis plain, 
When next we die, twill be to live again. 


& 38. The 1 writer of Oervres du Philoſophe, &c. has indeed 
exerted his ſpeculative and poetic talents with a ſhare of ſucceſs, equal 


Oeuvres du Philoſophe du ſans ſouci, tom, ii, p-. 143. | 
to 


to a real immortality? The P 


To darkſome orbs the bright enliv'ning ray 
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to what might be expected from his extraordinary abilities. The 
arguments thrown out as above and elſewhere, in ſupport of Lucre- 
tian and other ſceptic principles, I conſider rather as occaſional ef- 
forts of genius and imagination, than ſpecimens of his real ſenti- 


ments. For can the royal hero, after having experienced ſuch an 
almoſt unparalleled ſeries of hair - breadth eſcapes from ſurrounding 
deſtruction, and leadings to victory and glory equally amazing, 
imagine that for the deſtruction of fellow-ſouls only *, an hidden 
SOMEWHAT ſo whatchfully and ſo effectually interpoſed in his fa- 
vour? Or is it poſſible that, contenting bimſelf with the hopes of 
a ſhadowy immortality in the annals of ſame, he ſhould endeavour 
to reaſon himſelf out of all defire of aſcending with increafing glory 
—n Mh poſſeſſes a foul too 
enlarged, I am perſuaded, to contract his views within the Hor1zoN 
of this MoLE-HILL, in the mfinity of worlds, and unconcernedly to 
aſſign to CORRUPTION that active and exalted principle to which he 
owes all his more than ordinary dignity, as a man, a hero, and a 
king, Can he, in ſhort, help reaſoning with himſelf thus? 


The mind that knows etherial worlds to trace, 
Sees by what laws athwart the boundleſs ſpace 


Of Heaven's domain huge comets wondrous roll, 


Their fires dilate; how various ſuns controul 
Revolving planets, ſtars unmov'd convey 


Say, ſhall that pure pervading ſpirit eye 

All nature thro' th immeaſurable ſky, 

Nor once where firſt ſhe learnt to hive and love, 
Not once reviſit thoſe bleſs'd realms above! 


* Ame baiſſe et perit. See above. 


Abſurd ! 
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Abſurd ! Mark how the ſubtle mental flame 
Emits pow'rs active, matter dares not claim! 
Self- -conſcious, ſelf-empower'd to think, to chuſe, | 

| Rejoice, grieve, hope, ſear, love, hate, will, refuſe. 
Great in herſelf, and ſcorning matter's aid, 
| She views, compares, digeſts; in darkneſs laid, 
The truth unſorm d, and which in embryo ſleeps, 
She quickens, ſhapes, and in juſt order Keeps; 
'Twixt that and error fies the barrier, Werk 
For ever ſep rate, and for ever near.“ 


Of things their cauſes next diſtinct eſpies; 

Hence arts on arts in beauteous order riſe ; 

Till more and more progreſſive in its ſearch, 
it hens, contemplates, touches Heaven's high arch; 
Connecis the links, which diff rent worlds unite, 
From highefl Angels to the reptile mite; 
Then drops into herſelf, and plenteous there, 

Views in idea all things as they are; 
Broods o'er the deep of thought —knows all but tis 
Her awful wondrous ſe {{—whence—what ſhe is, 
And lodge ſuch virtues in meer ſenſeleſs clay? 1 
Knows the MACHINE by avhom it's taught to play 2 
By whom firſt bid to move? Say, Atheiſts, ſay. 


Ceaſe then to wonder ſouls hereafter live, 
This frail, this mould ring tenement ſurvive ; 
Much rather ſay the ſafer doubt willi lie, 
Whether tis poſſible the ſoul can die 
One individual (no parts conjoin d) 

A pure, etherial, ſelf-direfing mind, 


7 
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Which 
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Which nought external: can aft, _- AV rk a Yn bs 
Corrupt, impair, diſturb, debaſes "defray. 7 oi nt, te 


Ttfelf its mover ſole, ſay, by what a: 
Shall it &er ſeparate n rer ee © 50 ; th | ti 
* \ R Nen inne ; 
This ſcene of line contemplate, X's you: git dinner e v2: ND, 
With joy, and vindicate the ways of God to . nan 
here it fhuts—No— See the coming day, cx inſet 
When clouds and darkneſſes will fly .DE 
Vain is that hope !—Then een diſelaim ty Gilt 
Say all are fools who fear'd his threat' ning rod. 
Neer from the ways of Heaven a God + a An eh 
A God who fo greg io rem ne 


A no! be evil (th bens when tee ee St 

It matters not) when all ſpall live aga amn 0 nd 
When Heav'n to truth ſhall ſhew' its ſond "lk ade Fmt 
And give to good and bad the due reward. 
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The Goſpel diſpenſation in general,” and the mediatorial. weonomy 

m particular, when conſidered as reſulting from a prior lapſe of hu- 
man, | inſtead of a ſuppoſed derived guilt from Adam, conſidered 
and applied. | 
$ 39. How worthy of all acceptation muſt appear the plan 
of man's s redemption, on the 50 wee VIA can we con- 


r 


„»The above is a franſlation of b a part of Mr. da bun de 2 eue 
— wiſh it equalled the elegant original. 


ceive 
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ceive more worthy a God of infinite wiſdom, goodneſs, and 
mercy, - than by means ſuitable to his dignity and glory, to 
call back to his love, his favour, his protection, creatures be- 
guiled into diſloyalty and diſobedience by an artful, ambitious, 
enterpriſing rival of his power and authority! And how en- 
gaging and endearing muſt be that love which ſo benevolently 
interpoſed to effectuate the compaſſionate deſign!· How: worthy 
the lamb that was ſlain to receive power and riches, and wiſdom, 
and ſtrengtb, and honour, and glory, and bleſſing,” for ſo noble 
ſo exalted a purpoſe as this for thus coming into the world 
to ſave ſinners! to preach good tidings unto the meek; to bind 
< up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 


« opening of the priſon to them that are bound,” Iſa. Ixi. 1. to 1 


be made an offering for ſin,“ for that original, pre- exiſtent fin, 
by which we forfeited the favour of God, “ to give his life a 
« ranſom for all; to be a propitiation for our ſins, and to make 
« reconciliation with God for them, by ſharing in the multi- 
plied miſeries and calamities of human nature, without having been 
a partaker of that original guilt from which they enſued. 4 He 
„ was cut off, but not for himſelf, Dan. ix. 26. he was wounded 
« for our tranſgreſſions, and bruiſed for our impieties, Iſa. lui. 5,— 
was made a fin and a curſe for us, 2 Cor, v. 21. Galat. iii. 13. 
died for the ungodly, ere deer the unjuſt,” I Pet. iii. 18.— 
„ taſted death for every man, Heb. ii. 9.“ that through 
« death he might deſtroy him that had the power of death, that 
„is, the Devil“, and eliver them, who chrough fear of death 
were all their Berg in e Heb. ii. that MN might 


"= The. prince * the fallen NF 19, 9 God of this world; He to 8 we 


are, by nature, (in conſequence of our prior alſociation with him) Dis children, 
ſervants, and ſubjects, | 
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6 finiſh tranſgreſſion and make an end of ſin * that he might 
« make. reconciliation for iniquity, and bring in everlaſting righ- 
« teouſneſs.“ Dan. ix. 24. Hence it is that he became a © full, 
« perfet, and ſufficient ſacrifice, oblation, and ſatisfaction, for 
the ſins of the whole world.” Hence it is, that the “ chaſtiſe- 
« ment of dur peace was upon him, and with his ſtripes we were 
« healed,” Iſa. lin. 5. that we are reconciled to the Father in 
his Om” and in the body of his fleſh through death,” Col. i. 
21, 22. ere 1 by the offering of his body once for 

all,“ Heb. x. 10. — are redeemed by his blood, as of a lamb 
without blemiſh, and without ſpot.“ 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. Hence, 
laſtly, it is, that Chriſt “ is the mediator of the New Teſtament.“ 

: and „ that by means of death for the redemption of the tranſgreſ- 
« ſions,“ (the original tranſgreſſions under, and unattoned for, or 
unexpiated by the firſt Teſtament) « they which are called might 
receive the promiſe of eternal inheritance, Heb. ix. 15. e the 


« promiſe being made to all, - that are afar off, even as many as the 
9 LAY our OPT ſhall call.” N 39. 


§ 40. And now is it poſſible for deiſts to behold; and not with 
raptures embrace Chriſtianity, when placed in ſo confiſtent, fo 
amiable a light? Will they now. think ſcorn of our faith, and treat 
it ill with their wonted contempt and deriſive blaſphemies ? Who 
will not now, on the contrary," glory in having been received 
into the congregation of Chriſt's flock? Who will now be aſhamed 
to confeſs the ſaith of Chrift crucified, manſully to fight under his ban- 
ner; againſt fin, the world and the Devil, and to continue Chriſt's 
faithful TE; and 5 unto Ns . nd ? J 4 myſelf that 
* To make: an nd of | fe 7,—that i is, to make an end of the guilt: and. Flee) i of : 


ſin, of original ſin, moſt undoubtedly ; for “ fin till reigns in our mortal bodies,” 
and * is none yet that doth good, no, not one.“ 
buk 
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_ but: few, if any, of that ſtamp will-be found, among thoſe-I mean; 
who would be deemed. men of reaſon, reflection, and elf. 
regard.. | 


§ 41. The calm, the ſedate, the reflecting Sceptic, will now find 
chars in religion, of which he had no idea before; will, with 
an unuſual feriouſceſs, bethink himſelf of his ſtate and condition 
here; will be equally anxious to enquire, whence could ariſe, and 
by what means may be removed, thoſe intellectual depravities and 
impurities, which debaſe him even in his own eyes, and from which 
reaſon, as well as Scripture, agree it is neceſſary for him to be re- 


fined.and cleanſed, ere it is poſſible for him to ſee God... 0 ABER 


8 42. Am I then a ſtranger, ſays he, and pilgrim upon earth, 
baniſhed from the preſence of my Maker, and from Heaven, my 
native home? Were my tranſgreſſions in a prior ſtate the horrid 
cauſe of this dreadful calamity ? Was it by means of them, that I 
now wear thofe foul ſtains in my nature, by which my will and 
affections are corrupted, my underſtanding darkened and perplexed, 
and my whole mind debaſed and degenerated from moral rectitude? 
For my pre- exiſtent apoſtacy from God is it, that. I came into the 
world a creature born in fin, by nature à child of wrath? Was it 
for rebellion againſt Him, that I am ſent hither under the power 
and dominion of Satan, who ſeduced, as I am aſſured from Scrip- 
ture; a whole order of beings into ſin? Is it for this, that I bear 
about me this body of fin, which is enmity- againſt God, which is 
not ſubje& to the law of God; neither indeed can be; which gives 
maintenance to {ſuch an army of fleſhly luſts, that war againſt my 
ſoul ? And to reſtore me to the favour and affection of my offended | 
God, to expiate the. guilt of my paſt tranſgreſſions by his own im- 
puted righteouſneſs, to renew in me that degree of it, wherein [ 
was firſt ereated, to reſcue me from the dominion of my firſt be. 

320 trayer, 
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trayer, and bring me again into the glorious liberty of the ſons' of 
God)? Is it for this cauſe that the Son of God was manifeſted ? Are 
theſe thoſe works of the Devil, which he came to deſtroy ? Welcome 
then, my Saviour, my Redeemer ! O thrice welcome to an en- 
tire ſarrender of my ſoul to thy word, thy will, and thy autho- 
rity, thou captain of my ſal vation! O conduct me, thou highly 
favoured of Heaven, to the mercy-ſeat of my: offended Sovereign! 
O give me there to proſtrate myſelf before his injured Majeſty ! 
Veil me from the countenance of him that is againſt them that 
do evil; ſhield me from his uplifted vengeance ; under the ſhadow 
of thy wings hide me from his wrath—throw me, clad with righ- 
teouſneſs, into the arms of infinite mercy—into thy arms, oh my 
God ?—And oh give me, O God, the comfort of thine help again, 
and eſtabliſh me with thy free ſpirit! So ſhall ſinners be con: 
verted unto thee, and men ſhall ſing of thy righteouſneſs. Caſt 
me not away from thy preſence, and let not thy jealouſy burn 
like fire for ever. And do thou, oh bleſſed Spirit, with thine 
all-healing, all-purifying influences on thy wing, deſcend upon my 
foul, take an unrivalled poſſeſſion of my heart, make'it a fit tem- 
ple for thy abode, refine it from all its impuritiess make it an ha- 


bitation for the mighty God of Jaoob-—and I will fall 21 on my 
knees before his footſtool. N 


ola Such muſt aloha be the SOR oh ofis an heart 
touched with a true ſenſe of religion, of the true cauſe, I mean, of 
the wretchedneſs of man's abode here, and the * ance e 
to him by the mediatorial ceconom 7. 


T7 


To aſs ** e 6 e Chir, the Goſpel comes in the te 


25 1 of the ſpirit, and of power — not in the words which 


man's wiſdom teacheth, but which the holy Ghoſt teacheth. May, 
therefore, all thoſe who as yet know but in fort, and ſee darkly: as 


through 
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ang a glaſs the ſoul-reviving comforts of Chriſtianity, have the 
eyes of their underſtanding enlightened by the gracious influence of 

the holy ſpirit—may that comfortleſs miſt which at preſent over- 
ſpreads the face of truth, which eclipſes the enrapturing brightneſs, 
and clouds, with an horrid gloom, the majeſty of the ſun of righ- 
teouſneſs and ſalvation, be at length ſo effeftually removed, that 
men may ſee clearly the glory that is revealed by the Goſpel—may 
taſte and ſee how gracious the Lord is—that thy mercy, O Lord, 


reacheth unto the heavens, d thy glaty unto the clouds. 
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T HE nature of the ſoul is fuch as mukes her capable of ex- 
ilting eternally backevard as well as forward. For her ſpi- 
ritual eſſence, as ſuch, makes it impoſſible that 'ſhe ſhould, either 
through age or violence, be diffolved part from part, as it happens in 
bodies, Where there is no vinculum paſſing through tlie very ſab- 
ſtance of them to tie and retain one part to another; and therefore, 
either through the ſtiller inſinuation of other bodies near them, they 
inſenſibly melt away and decay, or by the ruder dathes of ſuch as 
ſtrike againſt them are broken all to pieces: : whereas the ſoul, as a 
Sirit, by the advantage of that Jorma) power and property of. hers 
whereby ſhe is diſtinguiſhed from matter, cannot only penetrate 
herſelf and other ſubſtances to the preſetving” her own continuity ; 
but alſo by her gradual derivation of part from part, is in her whole 
ſubſtance ultimately connected to her indiv 2 ible head and centre, as 
_ * Plotinus ſpeaks. Which centre being in its very. p ſubNance, intellec- 


hel, does Py ſhew who is the father of it, viz, the eſſential 
x St a mind 


— 1 xX. 
mind and wiſdom of God, whoſe uni vocal productions (as I may 
10 peak) are according to their meaſure and capacity what their 
parent is in the moſt perfect and moſt infinite degree conceivable, 
life itſelf, or eternal life ; and therefore thoſe other parts of the ſub- 
ſtance of the ſoul, which neoeſſarily proceed and flow from this, can 


a no more be cut off from it than indivifible can be divided, nor no 
more * than fe iſe ** can die * * 2 ” 


We have then here an eſſence capable of eternal exiſtence ; and 
ſince the powers and operations of life are not ſuch things as can at 
pleaſure be put on and off like looſe-hanging adjuncli, but are in- 
trinſically made up into the eſſential contexture of the ſubſtance 
they are in; ſo vital and active a ſubſtance as the ſoul is, is as ca- 
pable of acting according to her nature, and conſequently of feeling 
and enjoying the pleaſure of her life and actions from eternal ages, 
as ſhe is of bare exiſtence throughout that long period of duration. 

So that nothing now is wanting to her actual exiſtence but his good 
pleaſure, from whom ſhe and all things elſe proceed. I appeal 
therefore to your own candid breaſt, and that noble benignity of 
mind which is in you, what reaſon or cauſe can you think of, wor- 
thy of God, which will manifeſtly affure us that the ſoul did not 
actually exiſt of old? If you pitch upon the Platonic way, and aſ- 


fign the production of all things to that exuberant ulne/5 of. life in 
the Deity, which through. the blefſed neceſfity and conſtraint of 


bis moſt communicative nature emptied itſelf into all poſſibilities of 
being, as into ſo many capable receptacles, you muſt then pronounce 


her exiſtence in a ſenſe neceſſary, and after a ſort co-eternal with 
God. thc N 


- This 8 is WO SLE and ceaty WyRcated in the writings of Dn 
Henry More, and Mr. Glanville... 


©" 
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But if ſuch expreſſions ſeem too bold, and the heats of an enthu- 
faſtic fancy take that more probable hypotheſis which is built upon 
the more conceivable attributes of God, his infinite goodneſs and 
benignity armed with equal power, and directed by no leſs ih 
don, beſides which nothing can be thought on to fit one for action 3 
and then aſk yourſelf, whether if the ſubject in queſtion be capable 


of exiſting and enjoy ing ſome part of that infinite goodneſs, it be 


not evident from thoſe attributes that it will be made to exiſt; that 
which is infinitely good as certainly doing by a logical neceſſi ity every 
thing that, i is good, (no other attribute gainſaying) as infinite fire 
will neceflarily- burn whatever is combuſtible if put to it. Where- 


fore, unleſs God act by ſuch arbitrary humours as we mortal men 


are aſhamed of as weakneſſes and imperſections in ourſelves, there 
is no doubt to be made but chat this concluſion is true, Tbat the 


ſouls of. men did exiſt and at before. this preſent world was fitted 
for their habitation, at leaſt before they were born upon earth. 


* haye beard ſome. 1 men ſeriouſly profeſs, that there Was a night 


and power in this argument. far more vigorous and convincing to 
their minds, than in the Plaineſt demonſtration in Euclid's Elements. 


But yet they wondered not that others were not moved by it, be- 


cauſe it required a Peculiar diſpofition of ſpirit to feel the force of it. 
For there are moral axioms noematically true as well as geometrical: 


and as A man, to whom the common notions of geometry appear not 
certain, muſt neceflarily be inſenſible of the evidence of any propoſi- 


tion in that ſcience ; ſo will 1 it happen to bim whoſe ſoul is ſo much 


out of her natural order, as to have loſt, or dulled, or filenced by 
ſome means or other, her di ſeriminative ſenſe of what is good, 
worthy, congruous and decorous ; 3 al ee en 


EE 


which to others are demonfrations, vill affe& bim no more than 


a0 2 ape is is taken with the air of, ; moral beauty. 
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The eos ef & Pweidenbe will 0 . aten 406 dible 
hoty attributes in the Deity; Tig htonfreſ an@'benignity, according 
to Which he governs and ordiets'the affairs,ef all the world!” Ti 
argument Origen makes ue of in His book againſt Cel Was,” and 
in his Tip AN, in reſpect to the Place and time, wherein we 
are born, and of the lerer find” difofiion of the Folly odere with we 
Are both. As to the Att of theſe,” there is %6/mag"doitbts but" chat 
educhtibn, Ihffitütion, 41d cbmpany, are of. Wohderfill moment to 
the milking us good or bad. Por it is manifeſt enough, hit few 
are born into this world in any Higher tondition than 4 50 
b. I may {0 ſpeak)" of tapaBlty'of being thade Fo6d And euch 3 

which capa) lity is perſected and abtinited by good inſtrücctibn gy 


 wholefome precepts affiddoufly'i incukated to us, and by exhibiting 


and commending t to, us ally examples of virtue and honeſty; ; {o 
9 1. 1 JL 71 le f 1114 > 4 nt 
that when or Where either f is 2 8 5 or of littl tle credit and eſtes em, 
3 O17 Art * 
or the Contr ary more in. ule and pragtice, t there ſeems little "Tels than 
r\ Nel ui C10 176 All dneſs 1132 ui nött! 10 if We 

A peceffity of our running 1 into all w ickedneſs and vice. di 
ns 

call to mind the Lad accounts we by 6 met withal 1 in hiſtory, 0 15 

and Places almoſt all the world over, over-run — 13 all mangel of 5 


berbarity and luft, adop Sted even. into "their Jaws, and rafliled in 


their 1 moſt folemn 151 8 how. can "we but think * that the "a 


then and there born and "frving 1 is "inevitably" condemned to. fig ini- 


quity and impiety ?, What father will care * infirufling his chil- 
ou in ſuch h th ings as are of no uſe and ſmall regard 1 in the P ace 

lives in; e ſpecially when they will e ce fain y unlearn \ wha . 
de aches des y 5 Vibe ronger, and 1 | more Rleafin ng impre ef ions of 1297 
kk practice? And indeed What father will be. fit t to teach them 
ſuch things, who bimſelf bath all hit ; life long ! in all 11 C 


gone the contrary, being carried Ava) in in 
«0 * 


his younger years, as 


chil- 


* H N NN n us 


children are now, by the popular ſtream of his country's | 'Fioes ? 
Certiinly there is very little likelihood: he ſhould prove a benign; 
loving, compaſſionate, | or a juſt and upright man, who by the laws 
of the city where be was born is eſpecially trained up in his earlieſt 
years to che ferity and rage wk n and the machen of theſt and 
nee 1111 FEE: LITE. 1k elchs 210217 do of ut bng hot) 102 Ab 
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-It world be 5 eify br me to ado copious in Ws 4 
the hiſtories 6f all *countries/ of old, all the apologies and diſputa⸗ 
tions of che primitive fathers againſt che! Gritiler, Ahe lter: deſcrip. 
tions öf the ' religions and inanners of ſeveral barbarous and) idola- 
trous parts of the world not long ſince diſcovered or viſſted, wou 
afford me too plentiful matter to fill up a very. ſad catalogue of all 
manner of iniquity,: Which hach and doth»Rill' reign) amonꝑſt than 
with little of no cotitroul; For God therefore to ſend out of this 
pure and holy hands an immaculate foul, capable of livingielſ@where; . 


and fit for all virtue and heavenly wiſdom, leſt the luſt of bo - 


brütiſh perſons paffibly ſhould come th nothing, and condema. it ti 
an habitation in ſueh parts, of tlie earth where reigns; nothiug but 
gros ignorance and vice, by which ſhe cannot fall, without at mi; 
racle, to be overborne (having ſuchſta principle in her vivid and 
vigorous," o Which thoſe brutiſſi depravities are natural and hogely 
phedfings e that better principle of liſe which ſhould deſend her 

from them being ſearce in a poffibility of being awakened into any 


conſiderable degree of power and energy in ſuch an education, and 
ſich converſe, and amongſt ſuch examples as are above fdeſeribæd) 
what is' this; "fays''the-Jathor,- but vo (betray, his own'offipring (fur 
he is the father of ſpirits) umo vnawidable miſery ant te put aff 


the chief nexeellencieb ef hl moi; bleffed nature, gvoangſũ aht Tigi 


Teouſueſ, and to govern the world withJels; n than F 
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Vou may, if you pleaſe, taking occaſion, from what hath. been 
dag. carry this fieſt part of his argument from Providence farther, 
and enquire how it came to paſs that ſo many whole nations, both 
of old and at this preſent day, were fo over- run with all kind of bar · 
darity, ferity, and beſtial luſt, ſo utterly eſtranged, from the know- 
ledge of God and the love of virtue, ſo abuſed and tyrannized over 
by the accurſed rebels of the Aiery Principality, the kingdom of 
darkneſs; laſtly, ſo quite eſtranged from themſelves; and human 
nature, that they ſeem td haye left, themſelves nothing whereby 
they might be diſtinguiſned from downright brutes, ſave ſpeech, and 
a ſomething larger and more methodical wit and craft to compaſs 
the ſatisfaction of their degenerate appetites. Truly, Sir, if you 
wald form the idea of human perſection in no greater glory, or 
ſet the attainments of a reaſonable ſoul at no higher pitch than the 
certain knowledge of ſome of your -own virtuous, friends will War- 
rant you-to do, in whom (as you have oft with joy and wonder 
related to me) appears ſo pure and angelical an underſtanding, ſo 
firm and radicated a liſe of all holineſs and ſanctity, love and hearty 
bevignity to all the world, of juſtice; and purity, and whatever is 
truly divine; and if you then conſider the vaſt diſſimilitude betyeen 
this idea and the ſpirit of ſo many whole nations in the world, I 
make no doubt but you will ſay, that the life of man upon earth 
is too ſhort, ſo far to abuſe the capacity of what he might come 
to, as to put him in ſo low a degree of degeneracy as thoſe forlorn 
people contentedly live in. But not only the degree of their apoſ- 
tacy from a divine and intellectual life, and of their immerſion in 
the brutiſh and ſenſual, is ſo wonderful, but their continuance alſo 
in that wretched'eftate ſor ſo many ages together; without any re- 
markable appearance of Providence for their deliverance, nay rather 
with her perfect leaving them to the inſolence, ſubtlety, and con- 
duct of the Devil, is a plænomenon inexplicable without the Orige- 
nian hypothefis. For ſince whole nations and their continuance are 
101 | hots but 
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but the aggregate of fi ingle ſouls born into the world in ſucceſſive 
generations, and fince every particular ſoul comes into ſuch or ſuch: 
parts of the earth with ſo vaſt diſadvantages, as is above declared 

if beſide this the crafty and malicious ſerpent hath ſuch free * 
to tamper with them, who at the beſt are very decei vable; it can 
ſeem to you little leſs than neceſſary that they ſhould be wrought into 


that enormous lapſe from God, which hiftory, and. too fad expe- 
rience, witneſs war's are > and have been. 


No ſince the two great and moſt proper objects of the gracious: 
and beneficent providence of God are the virtuous and faultleſly ca- 


lamitous, (of which latter order thoſe miſerable nations would. in: 


great meaſure be, if ſouls did not pre- exiſt) who- can doubt but that 
Providence would very early have appeared for their reſcue, or ka- 
ther, taken ſuch care that they ſhould! not ſo much have needed any 
extraordinary aſſiſtance from her? But ſince we ſee be hath done 
neither, and yet are {ure that all her ways are gracious and equal, 


it will be very hard for us to keep ourſelves from eoneluding, that 


all thoſe wretched ſouls had of old, by their long revolt from God: 
and the laws of his righteous kingdom; highly deſerved. this ſcourge 
from him, to be ſo put out: of his care, as it were, and given up 
to the barbarous domination of the Devil, the head and prince of the 
unrighteous and rebellious empire of darkneſs ; and whom they by 
choice and affection fell off to in other regions of the world, that 
him and his tyranny: they ſhould here upon earth ſtill ſuffer, whe- 
ther with or againſt their wills. And fince there is poſſibility and: 


hope, that the preſent ſad part of the drama may end, and a more 


chearful cataſtrophe cloſe up all, the benignity: of Providence may in: 
due time be as illuſtrious, as her juſtice. hath been conſpicuous.. 

I know there are many men who, part out of piety and- humility,. 
part from.a parrot-like 8 ſuch. words as their books and educa- 


cation: 
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tion have taught them, can, with very great eaſe and ſatisfaction of 
mind, reſolve all into the pleaſure and Sovereignty of God, who being 
the Creator and Lord of all men; may (they ſay) diſpoſe of them how 
and where he pleaſes. But it would be very well if they were as Zea - 
lous patrons of the more excellent attributes of God, as they are pe- 
remptory aſſertors of his abſolute Will and Power. For then they 
would both render his xxiſtence and government in the world ſo de- 
firable to all men, that none but the extremely- guilty would with 
either his not- being or his non- concerning himſelf in the affairs of 
men; and alſo cut off many ſcandalous occaſions of Atheiſm and Epi- 
curiſm, and ſpoil the profeſſed of thoſe execrable myſteries of thoſe 
- over-plauſible pretences they now have, and carefully manage againſt | 
the truth. For tell me if the frame of the bodies, or the paſſions 
and affections of men or beaſts, in whole regions of the earth, or of 
many in every region, were ſuch as did plainly ſerve for nothing but 
to incommodate or cruciate them, or make them an inevitable prey to 
others; could you with any reaſonable confidence affirm, that the 
goodneſs and providence of a uiſe mind did preſide over their gene- 
rations ? or think you you could reaſonably ſatisfy the exceptions of 
an Atheiſt or an Epicurean taken from ſuch manifeſt Phenomena, 
by ſaying God might make them as he pleaſed which were his oven 
voluntary handywork ?' I am glad, for my own particular, all things 
are ſo made, that there is no occaſion given for any ſuch exception; 
for, believe me, if there was, I know not how I ſhould behaye my- 
{elf in ſo croſs a rencounter. And may not theſe men, with- the 
fame plauſibility of reaſon, maintain the ſame concluſion from the 
|» odd frame of things in the moral world, were it ſuch as the denyers 
of pre. exiſence muſt needs make it? I think they might do it with 
far juſter reaſon; foraſmuch as a man is a far nobler ereature, and 
the intereſt of his mind and immortal Spirit much greater and more 
laſting, and therefore a more proper object of the care and providence 
of God, if any providence there be. Or are they ſo little perempto- 
5 5 | | ry 
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ty in their aſſaulta as to be beaten off by ſuch painted fire, fach hurt | 


lels lambent flames as are caſt againſt them by thoſe: who oppoſe. to 


their arguments nothing bat the 10 l and ſovereignty; of. God? Fur 


they profeſs themſelves well aſſured that if God be at alla he is inſi · 
nitely goa and chi, as well as powerful and uncontroulable; and 
therefore, by the neceſſary conſequences of reaſon, wherever he is pre- 
tended by any to intermeddle, either as to the niaking' or diſpofing of 


any thing, they expect to ſind the impreſſes and indications of thoſe 1 
attributes: but x, inſtead thereof, they-find all things quite contrary, 


it-is not in their power, to think that God hath had any thing to do 
there. But whatever ruin their argumentations from-fuch ſubſtan- 


tial grounds may threaten to the ill built fabrick of ordinary Theolagy, 
the houſe of Wiſdom and Truth; which hath made pre-exiſterice one of 


her pillars, ſtands as firm as a mountainous pyramid; and by that hy- 
potheſis the great Phenomenon of Providence we have been ſpeaking 
ot is clear and righteous. Neither hath the Atheiſ or Epicurean any 
thing conſiderable to ſay againſt the truth of it, either as it is a fingle 


propoſition by itſelf, or as an hypotheſis: to ſolve the Phenomena of 


Providence. Which ſtreights of theirs they plainly enough confeſs 
by their either only gravely ſmiling at it as an extravagance, or, with 
a more ſolemn brow, chaſtiſing it as a dangerous parador. And 
truly a dangerous one it is to their pretended and boaſted 2vi/dom : 
but to the genuine plants of heavenly. truth and divine knowledge it 
is as agreeable' and falutary as ſhowers and ſun-beams are to the 
Sanden re 2 
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the ſume as the firft, mutatis mutandjs; For the experience of moſt 
men can bear witneſs, that there are not fironger allurements from 
avithout, to all manner of viciouſneſs, than we fird incitations 


to the ſame from our own-intrinfick conſtitution ! which (according to 


the common hypotheſis) is not properly our fault, nor any fruit of it, 
VERO U noe 
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nor was it in our power to prevent it; yet we are ſo fatally intangled 
in it, that it ĩs next. to a miracle to rid ourſelves, in any good meaſare, 
of its chains. Is not the world diſordered, and ſociety poiſoned, and 
men's own/ particular peace and honour miſerably wolated, with the 
baleful effets : of the four elements of our terreſirial eompoſit ion 
whilſt ſome live, even in this world, in a perpetual re, and are tor- 
mented before their time, through the wrathfulneſs and ſtrifes, conten- 
tiouſneſs and injurious zeal, which their Choler kindles in them; others; 
on the contrary, are .drowned»in ſottiſnineſs and ſtupidity, and an 
utter ineptneſs to all things worth Of a man, by b the overflowing 'of 
ſtupifying Phlegm; a third fort toſſed about like feathers with light. 
mindedneſs and admiration of trifles, or wafted into the foul lake of 


bodily pleaſures: by the guſts of reeking Blood ; a fourth conſumed 
by that ſlow-devouring Demogorgon in the earthy. Melancholy, in 
which lodge anxious fear, dark ſuſpicion, and fretting enyvy. And 
though you poſſibly may have heard ſome men talk of liberty and 
free-will, and a ſovereign power in ins to keep all theſe rebellious hu - 
mours in good order, and that with much eaſe, if we would, but give 
our minds to it; yet if you but conſider whence it is that they talk 
in that high ſtrain, you wil begin to think they reckon withont 
their hoſt and againſt experience. Such men have a ſort of adverſa- 
ries; ho from tlje aſſurance of their very ſenſes that there'is:a great 
laßſe and degeneracy in univenſal mankind, do, without all ceremony, 
blantly caſt the cauſe upon God, ot at beſt aſſign ſuch a reaſon for it 
as their antagoniſis think comes to the ſame ; who therefore, out 
of an abhorrency to ſuch blaſphemy (as they call it) think it better 
and more pious to deny the truth of a manifeſt obſervation than to 
make God the author of iſo calamitous a Phenomenon. Where by 
the way you may obſerve, that bath ſides, by their earneſt conten- 
tion, making good half; of their reſpective opinions, have to the 
free, enquirer and lover of truth facilitated his finding out the true 
. which neither contradicts err, nor is injurious to the 


glory 
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glory of the Almighty.” But granting to theſe” contenders for Ffet- 
will that ſomething of what they plead for is true (as indeed It can- 
not be denied) I would yet atk them, whether or't no, the condition 
of our nature conſidered, the ſtrong inclinations in us naturally to that 
which is evil, and' theſe ſtrengthened and further confirmed for ſeveral 
years before we can come to have any conſiderable uſe of our reaſon, 
or arrive to any command over ourſelves ; laſtly the way and man- 
ner how the elections of our av1ll + are performed, which we never find 
free, where there is a cuſtom or paſſion againſt it, and how corporeal 
motions determine the thoughts and paſſions of our mind, I aſk them | 
whether, theſe things being conſidered, it be not hundreds to one 9 
odds that we ſhould chuſe the ways of vice rather than virtue. Or 
let the diſproportion be as little as they can with any colour pretend, 
they cannot clear the goodneſs and rectitude of divine providence by ; 2H 
their hypotheſis, which thruſts pure and immaculate and moſt inno- 9 
cent ſpirits into ſo great danger of being defiled and corrupted by the 
paſſions of the body, and of ſeverely ſuffering for it hereafter. But 
for my own part, I think the obſervation of their adverſaries is 
much the' truer, that the diſproportion | is exceeding great; for ſince 
the ways of holineſs and virtue are ſo full of peace and unſpeakable 
contentment, and ſhine with ſo raviſhing and irreſiſtible pulchritude 
to prepared minds, and do ſo perfectly correſpond to all the ſenſes of 
ſo happy a temper, that we are fully aſſured our Soul is then as 
ſhe ſhould be, and in conjunction with her moſt proper good; I can- 
not ſee why men ſhould univerſally take the contrary courſe, and 
that with ſo much paſſion as they do, jeering at thoſe who have 
made the betfer choice, as mad-men and fools, if there was any 
liberty in them worth ſpeaking of to virtue and piety. *Tis true in- 
deed, there is great variety as to degree in the backwardneſs of men 
to goodneſs and virtue, and proneneſs to that which is evil; yet 
thoſe who have the care and nurture of youth (fathers, {choolmaſters, 
and tutors) do with- one conſent affirm that they frequently have 
U2 ſome 
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ſome in their charge, who from their earlieſt years are ef ſo. i inex- | 
pugnable a propenſion to that which 4s naught, ſo wretchleſs and 
inſenſible of all wholeſome counſels, and ha ve their eyes ſo perfectly 
ſealed up. and their hearts fo frozen to all impreſſions of virtue and 
ſobriety, chat you may as well read lectures of temperance to a goat 
or a boar, and as ſucceſsfully teach goodneſs and pity and kindneſs to 
a bear robbed of her whelps, or tiger inraged with hunger, as think to 
faſten any ſuch things upon their blind and obdurate minds. Whence 
is this ſtrange phenomenon * ? If the ſoul was not in the world before 
it was born upon earth, it is not conceivable how it ſhould, in ſo 
little a time, contra& ſo peremptory an affection to vice amidſt thoſe 
continual chidings and reproofs, thoſe ſharp and painful corrections, 
| thoſe ſeveral ways of ignominious puniſhments i it meets with, thoſe ad- 
vantageous repreſentations made to it of that which is good and lauda- 
ble ; thoſe many and earneſt invitations and allurements to, embrace 
it, with all other methods of a good and prudent inſtitution. That 
it comes pure and undefiled out of the hands of the Creator all grant 
and be this pureneſs what it will, whether with or without thoſe 
natural notions of what is good. and honeſt, the buſineſs will be much 
the ſame. For if the latter way be the truth, even this negative 
purity will leave it in an indifferency to virtue or vice; and there 
fore, if its firſt precepts and earlieſt inculcations be good and virtu- 
ous, it would be formed unto virtue; which. is ſo far from happening 
to ſome (though the very ſame inſtruction to others. proves ſucceſs- 
ful) that they, on the contrary, impatient of every curb and rein, 
and deaf to all calls and charms, run headlong into all iniquity. If 
the ſormer way be true, it would be ſtill more wonderful how its 
firſt appearing inclinations ſhould fo eagerly carry it to that which 
is vieious, contrary. to the poſitive reſtraint. of its inward light. But: 
if they ſay (as they generally do) that the foul itſelf is: pure and 
immaculate, but that it contracts this unreclaimable/ proclivity to 
vice from the body i it is put into, beſide the ignorance they diſcover 


by 
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by fo gung in the ſpeculation of things, in joining ſuch ien 
ing mates together into one vital compoſition, where fropathy and 
congrrity is the only vinculum, the Father afks them how it is confiſ. 
tent with the goodneſs and righteouſneſs of God, the bleſſed ſpring 
of all virtue and holineſs, and tender lover of all his creatures, 
to put ſuch innocent ſouls into ſuch foul and untamed Boner, 
Which ſo fatally and neceſſurily hurry them to that which alone 
of all things in the world he diſapproves of, and which he ktiows. 
will be their utter bane and miſerable ruin. And therefore, upon the 
whole of this ſecond part of his argument from Providence, he con- 
cludes, that fince ſo great a part of our pitiable bondage to vice 
and paſſion in the judgment of all ſides proceeds - from theſe bodies of 
ours, if the ſoul was merely paſſive in being born into this world, 
and was not before it was born here, much of the calamity it ſa. 
fers from vice, for which it muſt ſuffer more hereafter, muſt, in his 
judgment, be caſt upon God; which he thinks is impious to affirm, 
and utterly oontradietious to his _ attributes. - 


A third argument of his 1 find in St. tee, from the miſbe - 
ne of the contrary poſition, whicli makes the bleſſed Ma- 
jefly of Heaven and earth diligently wait upon unclean embraces. 
Which monſtrous indecorum, though coarſer ſbirits are not ſenſible. 

of, and think they have anſwered" the argument by thoſe mean com- 
| pariſons of the ſun's ſnining upon dunghills as well as flowery meads, 
and ſtolen ſeeds growing as well as that which the ſower came juſtly 
by; yet it was exceedingly harſh-to the more delicate ſenſe Ori- 
gens mind, and not to be put off by ſuch flight and ill- fitting fimi- 
titudes. Tis a ſhrewd fign that ſoul is much diſcompoſed in her 
harmonical nature, who hath fo far loſt her ſenſe of proportionate- 
neſs and congruity, as either not to think this is a very bumble 
office to the (Freme Deity; or if it be ſo, not to feel in herſelf a 
great reluctance to the making God ſo particular an executor of it. 
MT” | If 
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If they, imagined all things were made and ordered by ſuch ſettled 

laws of nature as might in ſome ſenſe be called neceſſary, this inde- 
corum would be more tolerable; but to make God work all things 
in an expreſs and voluntary way, and with his own hands, as it 
were, and yet to fancy ſo ſpecial an interpoſal of his will and power 
in ſo abhorred an occaſion, is to be very bold with the ſovereign 
Majeſty on high, and to make him do that which they themſelves, 
were it in their power, would be aſhamed to do. And what con- 
trariety would it be to any of the divine attributes, or what loſs to 
the world, if God did not appear in ſuch unlawful inchoations of life, 
but let them come to nought in the end, as they were without his 
approbation begun? But the true judgment of this argument, as I. 
intimated above, is the inward touch of a man's mind; which in you I 
know to be ſo comely and graceful, that at the firſt | propoſal you 
felt the force of it, and need not that I further inlarge upon it... 
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Though Scripture no where particularly and plainly: teaches us 
when the ſoul was firſt produced and came into being, yet there 
are ſome. paſſages in it which favour its pre- exiſtence. I have glo- 
rified thee on earth, I have finiſhed the work thou gaveſt me to do. 
And now, O Father, glorify thou mne - with thine own ſelf, with that 
glory I had with thee before the world was... In which text theſe two 
things are plainly enough, intimated, the, exiſtence of the ſubject of 
this glory, prayed for before the world was, and an interciſion of 
this glory for a while and recuperation of it again; the former 
whereof though it be true of the Divine %, yet the latter is in- 
competible to him. And the event plainly ſhews the /ubje& of this 
glory; for he that humbled himſelf. to the death of the croſs, was 
exalted by God to, be the ſovereign prince of men an angels; and 
be that was made in the likeneſs of man or ſinful fleſh.in a vile body, 
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was inveſted with power to change our vile bodies into the ſimili- 
tude of his glorious body. I came forth! ſrom the Father, and am 
come into the .world : again, I leave the world, and go to the Fa- 
ther. His diſcipies n unto _ Lo, now N thou nn mo 
5 Hue Wan 5 46881 Bron U hes 

co eats ane in ROY os * opinion may be aid 
of chat queſtion of the diſciples to our Saviour concerning the man 
that was born blind; for either he approved of the common opinion 
as true, or at leaſt: thought it very harmleſs if falſe, ſince having. 
fo fair an occaſion of rectifying the common belief, he yet ſaid-no-- 
thing againſt it. 1 know indeed that the flence of Scripture, and 
the arguments from thence which they call negative, are eſteemed. 
of little force in diſputation, unleſs in ſome certain caſes. But he. 
that ſhall: ſeriouſly conſider how great a change does | neceflarily. 
follow in the whole frame of chriſtian” religion, from the beginning. 
to the end of it, by the taking in or leaving out this opinion 
of pre- exiſtence, may poſſibly be induced to think that our Sa- 
viour's ſaying nothing in ſo apt an occaſion; is one of thoſe. 
caſes wherein filence is almoſt as- argumentative. as a poſitive. = 
probation, 


Parables like wiſe will not be taken for arguments; ; which is no 
i ill rule, if underſtood of the minute circumſtance of them, and of 
ſach- parts as the decorum of an apologue requires; but certainly 

the whole will argue as well as inſtruct. But I lay no ſtreſs upon 

them, becauſe they may have other true and ſober interpretations; 

yet I thought good to caſt them in for variety ſake, that you may: 

ſee how congruouſly they may be applied to the: doctrine we are 

upon. The prodigal ſon's leaving his father, you know, is de- 

ſcribed by his going into a far country, and there waſting his ſubſtance 

with riotous living; and in his return his father ſays of him, this 
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my fon was dead; but is alive again, was loſt, but is found. The, 
Son of nau is come [from Heaven} to ſave tliat which wasiloft. - If 
a man have an hundred ſheep, and one of them go afiray, dot li he not 
leave the ninety and nine, and goetli into the mountains," au ſeeketh. 
that which is gone aſtray? For ye were as ſheep going aftray, but are 
now returned to the ſhepherd and biſhop of your fouls. ¶ am the good : 
ſhepherd, not an hireling whoſe own the | fheep are not. You may 
confider theſe places alſo, though they do: not at all belong to this. 
head of Parables: I am not ſent, but «x re mpobara 14 wnuorar— 
and not for that nation only, but that he ſhould gather together in one 
es rem) TY Ov Ta dio xopFWiguerc-—and having made peace by: the 
. blood of his croſs, by him to reconcile all things unto himfelf, whether 
things in Heaven, or things in earth. Dearly belaved\ brethren, I ber 
ſeech you as ſtrangers and pilgrims abſtain from fleſoly luſts which 
awar againſt the ſou and confeſſed that they were firangers an- 
pilgrims upon earth. This may ſerve to let you ſee that the * 
ou ad FOR 8 for bus w_ * 10 bd 8 5 
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fault and negligence, became inhabitants of the earth in terreſ- 
trial bodies, 1 e e 
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to the loweſt of all, from the moſt incorporeal Deity to matter it 
ſelf, tis not to be wondered at, nay, tis neceſſary, that many of 
the intermediate eflences ſhould partake -of -both 'the extremes, and 
| fo there be brought into light ſpirits. incorporate. But ſince few 
ſpirits-after the fr/t and beſt are of immutable purity, and fince every 
different degree of their changable purity. is Proportioned to a corre- 
3 degree of N i in matter, and . matter is actually ex- 
| iſtent 
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iſtent im the · world according to all degrees of purity, tis not to be 
wondered at neither, that the ſame individual ſpirit, or ſame order 
of ſpirits, ſhould be ſometimes united with o one ſort of Wen ſome- 7 
times * 3:40.20 e i 06,4 dien b 
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But ee ebene to e eren FRO the muta- 
bility of their nature, we may be aſſured from that infinite goodneſs 
which” produced them, that they were at firſt joined to the pureſt 
matter, and placed in the beſt regions of the world, that the higheſt 
life and purity of eflence they then had, made them fit for. The 
ſouls of men are one order of theſe eſſentially-incorporate ſpirits, as 
both their deep immerſion into ferrefirial matter, the modification 
of all their operations by it, and the heavenly body promiſed us in 
the Goſpel, as the higheſt perfection of our recovered nature, do 
ſufficiently argue. And therefore; if our ſouls did exiſt before they 
appeared inhabitants of the earth, the ſediment of the corporeal 

world, they did exiſt in a purer element, to which an higher de- 
: gree of life, and purer operations, and conſequently greater happi- | 
neſs, did belong. Who then ſhould” turn them out of that better 
condition, in which the order and courſe of nature, and the inter- 
nal congruity of their own eſſence, had placed them? Certainly not 
he whoſe overflowing goodneſs firſt brought them into life and 
being, and who, no doubt, in the firſt moment of their exiſtence, 

ſet them to exerciſe thoſe powers of life he had given them, in thoſe 
parts of the world as were moſt / advantageous for the happineſs they 
were capable of. And though they ſhould, through the lapſability 
of theit nature, fall from this eminent pitch of primitive felicity, to 
a ats leſs; happy urid petfect, yet this flate being not the loweſt and 
worſt of all, and that ſame goodneſs which firſt made them, and * 
ways governs.them;o bring undiminiſhable, it is almoſt as harſh to 
think. bea would precipitate. them from this ſomething- better condi- 
tion intg that vchich is the moſt miſerabie of all as that he. did 
ad) Mo 2 : dbirigi- 
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originally create them in ſuch à condition as was ſar 4vaiſe then 
what he. then judged them capable of. And to think that any 
other external cauſe could do it by force and violence, is very un- 
philoſophical, ſince there is an inward maturation of vital congruity 
to be firſt wrought before they be ſo much as capable of uniting 
with this or chat element. much leſs of living in it as a ſeat and ha- 
bitation of a durable life; beſides, it ſeems inconſiſtent with that 
moſt wiſe and gracious Providence which governs the world, that 


any thing ſhould have a Ne of nnn of- 1 _ * 
it 5, TW er. Lake 
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What . remains © os that through a Gulty: Wy ER 
af of themſelves whilſt they were in ſome better condition of 
life, they rendered themſelves leſs pure in the whole extent of their 

powers both intellectual and animal, and ſo by degrees became 1 
= for the ſuſception of ſuch a degree of corporeal life as wus leſs 
pure indeed than the former, but exactly anſwerable to their pre- 
ſent diſpoſition of ſpirit; ſo that after certain periods of time they 
might become far leſs fit to actuate any ſort of matter than the ftr. 
rgſtrial? And being originally made with a capacity to join with 
this too, and in it exerciſe. the powers and functions of life, it ſeems 
neceſſary, according to the courſe of nature, that they ſhould ſink 
into it, and ſo, appear terreſtrial: men. And that this is a very pro- 
bable cauſe of their, becoming inhabitants of the earth, the learned 
father thinks cannot be doubted, if we conſider the neceſſary muta - 
bility in created eſſences, the freedom of will in human: ſouls, and the 
great ſympathy there is. betwixt the parts of the ſoul; (for he, ac- 
chrding to the Platonie doctrine, thinks the foul heterpgeneoig; ank 
nothing is mote eaſy. than to prove that it is ſo.) Fr, ds he often. 
inculeates, goodneſs and truth are not eſſential or ſulſlantial in theſe 
inferior natures, ſo as that they ſhould be in a perpetual contempla- 
* them, eee — neuer bfing- 
18110 the 
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the ſight of their glorious forms, and of hever ſwervirig from their 
laws ; dut do in a more accidental way belong into Ge and ute 


efficacious in tliem only upon certain terms and conditions. From 
which imperſection of their nature riſes tlie abreg urs, freedom of 


will {for this in ſome {eiiſe is 0 perfection) and by the too great 


liberty” of that power it ea happens that they obſerve not thoſe 
terms and/conditiotis,” being driivir away from a pteſs and careful 
attendance to them by converting to thie delightful mbtions of their 
eongenite bodies; which 5 is both natural, and in ſome de- 
grees allowed; bim all corporeal pleaſure having ſonicthing of confu- 
fon and diſturbatice in it, ehe with' a ſtrong magical devocation 
of the. atimad verſion to the ſenſe of it, they miglit, in this dark 


huddle, cafily loſe the fight of thoſe bounds and limits beyond which 


they ought not to procted ini the njoynjeri of "thoſe qa wy | 


joreal' life. 1 dl 3 1344 OED FUL 
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2 E 15 ay" hard for the foul, under the te hi Elb of 


what is delightful to it, and meeting with nothing in this its freer 
indulgeney, Wich by its ſhiarpni may check it, not to be tempted 
a Urtie and à Rttle further, Tt felling 4 freedom accompanying chis 


its ſecret defire and in ward prefages all along. This unwarrantable 


liberty is not at firſt ſo "fiee; while the principle of more divine and 


intellectual life is more inte: "but this, by little and little, is weak- 
ened by thoſe permiſſions we make unto ourſelves in fayour of our 
natural propenſities to corporeal joy; and fo the ſuperior life extin- 
guiſhing by degrees, and the inferior more eagerly kindling, we 
ruſh at laſt, without bounds and meaſure, to take our fill of thofe 
pleaſures which the lawleſs motions of the body 3 we are ho gp price 
with; offer to our ctrupted ſenſe.” ns ö eee 
201 NI Y 93 111 18460) 881 . 3 inn it 203 10 e F FH LEG. 1 0 5 
j But whatever We e we make from " has of intellectual 
1555 the af et of then ib f not confined to that chief and Print he 
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part of our foul wherein that . is ſeated, but deſcends from thence 
and: ſpreads its impure contagion, through. all the feats oft inferior fe, 
by reaſon of that cloſe continuity which is. in all, the ꝓaxts of the 
ſoul. And whatever happens , to its principal part, as the center of 
all the reſt, does, in. a correſpondent manner, affect theſe; which ray 
from that: for. as. theſe, in their, firſt, emanation, Were determinately 
ſuch or ſuch only, becauſe that from. whom, they proceeded, Was of 
ſuch or ſuch A, degree of purity and eſſential power; ſo in all the 
after-mutations which bappen, they conſtantly Jympathuze; with one 
another. For if che ixſerior parts, of, Ihe ſoul, deſtined, umo. her 
meaner functions, do, ſo pupQually, obey, the,ma i full andi ſilent uo 
hition, or,imagination of that which is abr eme, a8 vr plainly, ng 
they do in paſſions and ſpontaneous motion; what wonder 18. it if 
che preſent frame, habit, and temper of that ſaptene past: (which, is 
certainly more powerful than a ſingle tranſient. command) does, | 
mould and form them into a ſuitable temper with itſelf? And there- 


fore if that centrol part, by forſaking the laws ofa better life, become 
ſo impure, that her, operations, in this degenerate condition, would 
not exceed: thoſe, which may be. expected) from jan underfandirg. in 
couj junction v ith. _ earthly, matter; the parts, derivative will neceſſa - 
rily be changed. into a correſpondent fecylency, and ſo the hole foul 
will ſink. into terrefirial. mapttery. for -which- alone it, is now fit, nd: 
by her ſeminal reaſons. l to "Ar ſtate, ape it into; the, fab fabrick: : 


of EE terreſtrial man. 8 33 er oder ny £1003 vd bays 
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A the Father. farther, thinks, we. _ovght not to wonder. at any, 
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KG — in os procedure, if we do but read and. underſtand What the, 
Holy Scripture teaches us of the fnning angels, that they kept not 


their primitive excellency, but left their proper e in the-xe- 
giqns of heavenly Ji W 8 and are therefore bound & 1d 10 raflago, 


ana 135 ba 4-34 
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with the chains of filliginous' air. For what / greater wonderlis it that 


arial gemi becbme terreſtrialmen;:thitth etherieh angels atrial de- 


mont But this parity of reaſon is nat all! the aſſiſtancè which Origen : 


conceived the Scripture afforded him in this aſſertion. Fax; the ſa- 
cred ſtory of man in Genefis plainly deſcribes a tranſgreſſion for which 
be was turned out ok Panadiſel and became mortal, as the text fays, 
Whjiph fry; St. Paul cartic9farther ſin his: Epiille to the Romans, 
and cſays, that as by one man fin entered into the world, and by fin 
| death and nortulity :; Jac: ajſo:did Mia death and maortality gp through 
all men;b@auſerer fer ani ai call haf ned enen his On words, 


ware gleghntiys Hunte. E vrai El £10 v N eib, 
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ber e w wœlſeg allo. And again, to the Corinthians, As by man 
death and in Adam: all: Hie By which places. ix appears 


that Adam fimedDPafd as 4"*conſ&uent cherebf, becatne Mo 30 His 
ſons alſo ſinned, and mortality pervaded them too. Now who this 
mortal Adam is, whoſe image all that bear are likewiſe mortal, the _ 
apoſtle tells us in the ſame chapter, to wit, chap. xv. The firſt. 
man is of the earth, earthy, avlpur@. ex yy, you ; therefore we 


all become xoxo or terreſtrial men by fin. But finee we are ſuch 


from our firſt coming into this world, and the fault muſt needs be 


before the conſequents of it, that ſin and tranſgreſſion by which we 
became ſuch muſt be looked for higher or in ſoine former ſtate. 


' 


I know this concluſion would not be thought by many men right- 


ly deduced from theſe places of Scripture ; but this ought to be no 


prejudice againſt it, if you but remember that the gainſayers are of 
two forts of divines ; the one thoſe who deny the original and ge- 


neral depravation of mankind, the other thoſe who aſcribe all to 
the will and ſovereignty, or miſtaken juſtice of God, upon occaſion 
of the perſonal miſcarriage of the #r/? man that dwelt upon this earth. 
The he hel 


ture 


of thefe to manifeſt violence (in my apprehenſion) to Scrip- 
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5 ture, and contradiẽt experience { the latter groſſly pervert the na · 
ture of things, and rudely diſnonour the divine attributes ; as inight 
with much eaſe be ſhewn, if L thought it neceſſary to your fighctous 
Julien E MOR 27 tt V * IT col 7 = FTY: 57 
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P. F. As the reader by comparing” nd Appen lin with my Diffrts. 
: 1h 58 -\ $64 on the Pre- exiſtence and Lapſe, &c. will find a great 
dooincidence of argument in favor of that hypotheſis, Þ hope 
be wilbexcuſe my vanity if I take upon me to declare, that 
DOI "_ not either ſeen or heard of this Arccunt of Origen; till | 
| „ it wus recommended to my peruſal egg after | | 
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RefteBlions arifng from the follrwing, Noli, in Page 14 3 
„M hat, I pray thee, were thy Perceptions, and what the 
State of thy Thoughts, when God faſhioned thee 1 in . 
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7 Trovries 588 ately upon conception, or 8 tin the 
embryo of the future man is completely formed 1 into a 
© fortus, the foul drops into the the womb, it is not necef-- 
Wy or r perhaps. eaſy to determine, though. the latter ſeems moft pro- 
bable; we may, however, ,reafonably conclude, that the. neceffary 
Uifpolition of Parts being made far its reception, the ſoul becomes, by 


2 derived power from its 4 * reator, a kind of ſubordinate. architect of 
its own manſion, raiſing itſelf, by a conſtant exertion of its plaſtic . 
powers on the encreafing matter: (arifing. from a regular ſupply of. 
food) fr om 1 its 22 minutive form, when iſſuing from the womb, to the. 


determinate bulk of man; Agreeably to which; ſays St. Cyprian, 


Caro Spiritu (meaning by Piritu the ſoul moſt undoubtedly) infrufla 


nutritur, adoleſcit, am üer. Ma. e in n St. Cypr. 


"5 By pie as the 8 * this ovum m (whereſh is nbd the firſt 


madig gene the human body) by the ſemor virile; for a very rational, ſatisfactory il- 


luſtration of which point, I muſt refer the reader to Dr. Parſons's ingenious treatiſe 


an ae analogy between the Propagation of animals and 7 5 


11 
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And to the fame effect ſpeaks Dr. More“ In every particular 


world, ſuch as man is, his own ſoul is the peculiar and moſt perfect 
architect, and being a ſpirit, and therefore contraQable and dilatable, 
it begins within leſs compaſs at firſt in organizing "the "fitly-prepared 


matter, and fo bears itſelf on the ſame tenor of work, till the body 


has attained its full growth, dilates itſelf in dilating the body, and 


poſſeſſes it through all * mem thereof, 7 Vide . Immor. 
b. 11, C chap. ro” 


1. 


A conjecture this) than- Which there cannot N more rationally 
_ +pleaſing; as it ſerves to account ſo: ſatisfactorily, not only for the gra- 


dual growth of the corporeal frame of man, | but for the gradual im- 


provement likewiſe of his intellectual powers and faculties. | Fon till 
| the ſoul can have worked the body up to its proper organization * 


conformity of parts (which 1 it can only. effect by degrees) by virtue. gf 
its plaſtic faculty ; I "till, in ſhort, the nerycs, and thoſe other moke ; in- 


mediate inftruments of ſenſe, motion, and organization, the, animal 


Nirits, are rendered ſo complete as to be able to tranſmit the impreſ- 
5 fon of ſenſible objects to the brain; wherein centers the perceptive fa- 


culty of che ſoul, there muſt of courſe be a debility of both the cor- 


pore real and intellectual operations: 5 but pO philoſophy nor com- 


mon-ſenſe will allow us to conclude, that the ſoul | is totally void of 30 


ſenſe and reflection, when it enters into and begins its operations upon 


4 1 0 271. | 


the cor porcal frame, þ - cauſe it diſcovers n not that ſublimity or. exten 


fiveneſs. of reaſoning, to which a more, complete. organization, of i its 


material vehicle (or viviſication, rather, * its or powers) is 


requiſite. + 75 
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1 doubt not, Wy Ms Locke, but children, by the. Fans of 
this ſenſes about objects that affect them in che womb, receive ſome 


few ideas before they are born, as the” unavoidable effects either of the 


177 that environ them, c or elſe "of thoſe 1 wants or Ahire? that affect 
45 them; 
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them ;—ſuch as hunger, warmth, &c. B. ii. chap. 9. § 3. And 
ce though the ſoul, ſays a very ingenious modern French writer, 
aſtoniſhed and ſurprized to find itſelf confined and impriſoned, may, 
during the firſt days of life, remain in a ſtate of ſtupidity and dul- 


neſs, it does not follow, that ſhe is not properly awake till ſhe begins 
to reaſon: on the contrary, ſhe is quickly rouſed by the calls of ne- 


ceſſity; the organs ſoon inform her that they, ſtand in need. of her 
orders, and the correſpondence between body and ſoul is eſtabliſhed 
by means of the reciprocal; impreſſions they make on each other. 
From that inſtant the ſoul broods in ſilence over her faculties, which 
in due time ſhe properly prepares and brings forth into action. By the 
help and miniſtry of the eye, the ear, the feeling, and the other fen- 


ſes, ſhe aſſembles a ſet of lights and ideas which ſerve her as proviſions 
for life ; and as it is the /entiment that alone preſides over and directs 


all theſe acquiſitions, it neceſſarily follows, that it muſt have already. 


made a very conſiderable progreſs, before reaſon has begun ta-exert - 


herſelf, or even taken the firſt ſtep. But to return, The debi- 
lity and habitude of the ſoul's intellectual powers during infiin- 
cy (and ſomething ſimilar may perhaps be the caſe with it, when 
in the womb) Dr. More aſcribes, not irrationally I think, to the 


then ſtate and condition of the animal ſpirits, “ which being, as he 
1 mo Ire e and n in Children and old. men, muſt. needs 


|; It gives.me no. o Il 8 pleafare and even aide to find my own "0 
timents on. this ſubject countenanced ſince ſo ſtrongly by ſo extremely ſenſible and 
ingenious a writer as is the abbot Batteau, from whom the above is taken. Vid. his 
| . of Literature, tranſlated by Mr, Miller. - | 


* Theſe, though conſidered by ſome as an imaginary ſubſtance only, are an 2Aual 


fluid (diſcernable by the microſcopic eye) perpetually emiflive from and reverſive 
into its lodgment, within the fourth ventricle of the brain, wherein alſo reſides its 


chief directrix, the ſoul. And by the inſtrumentality of theſe are performed all th y 


operations of the ſoul, ſenſitive and intellectual, and all thoſe purpoſes for which 
ſome (abſurdhy enough) ſuppoſe. a ſenſiti ue ſoul is united to the rational, 


— hinder 
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hinder her in ſuch operations as require another conſtitution of ſpi- 
rits; though I will not profeſs myſelf abſolutely confident, lays he, 

"that the ſoul cannot a& without all dependence on matter ; but if 
it does not, which is moſt probable, it muſt needs follow, that its 
operations will keep the laws of the body it is united to; whence it 


is demonſtrable, adds he, how neceſſary purity and e pong Is to 
preſerve and advance a man s parts, Vid. p. 206. 


The truth f we laſt of wels two remarks muſt be obvious to 
every one, who conſiders how greatly the operations of the ſoul de- 
pend upon the temper and tenor of thoſe inmediate inſtruments of 
reaſon and reflection here, the animal ſpirits, And how important 
the conſideration is, not only with reſpect to men's parts, but to 
their principles alſo, the following reflections, will abundantly evince, 
and be not altogether ee 1 ue! to the TOs 
reader. | 


. 'Fhoſe animal ſpirits then, above-mentioned, are a ſecretion of the 
blood, perpetually ariſing from the heart, which the ſoul is neceſſitated, 
by her union with the W to make uſe of in her intellectual as well 
as ſenſitive operations I mean in the powers of thought, medita- 
tion, reflection, &c. Whatever, therefore, tends moſt to a fuller and 
more pure ſupply of the one gives the ſoul of courſe a proportionably 
more enlarged and enlivened aptitude for the other. And from a 
peculiar happy temperature and tenor of the animal ſpirits, with 

which ſome are naturally furniſhed, it is, that they are poſſeſſed of 
proportionably quicker, liveler, and brighter parts than others : the 
ſoul's intellectual operations being by that means more free and diſ- 
incumbered, and better adapted for clear, cloſe, ſagacious, and ſolid 
reaſoning, or for the more copious and exalted efforts of imagination, 


which ever. of theſe ſhall happen to be Nature s peculiar fort. 


Sad ; 
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And as, by means of a different temperature and tenor of the ani- 
mal ſpirits, men are found to differ from one another with reſpect to 
their intellectual powers and endowments, ſo to the like cauſe are we 
| to aſcribe, generally ſpeaking, their difference from each other in point 


of temper, paſſions, and intellectual affe&ions. The more pure and. 
tenuous the animal ſpirits are, the more pure and pious, for the moſt 
part, will be the latter—I mean pure and pious affections will then 
more eaſily take place—and not only this, but be more permanent, 
active, and vigorous at the ſame time; as the ſoul will then have a 
. clearer and more ſtriking conception of the beloved object, a more 
open and free paſſage for its devout | aſpirations, a greater ſcope for 
ſpiritual enlargements, and an eagerneſs therein, that will not eaſily 
keep clear of extravagance, Hence it is, that real piety ſo frequently 
terminates in enthuftaſm.; that abſtemious, regular courſe of life, which 
religioniſts oft preſeribe to themſelves, naturally creating ſuch a 
temperature of the vital frame 1 in general, and the animal ſpirits, of 
which we haye been. ſpeaking, ; in particular, the ſoul, in that caſe, 
becomes as it were almoſt wholly intellectual, and in proportion to 
the. actual purity and piety of its afections, more than human ;- 
when not perverted, I mean, by falſe doctrines, into a glaring m; 22 
| prehenſio on of the Divine Attributes. When that is the caſe, which is 
too frequently the conſequence of a zeal without knowledge, the ſoul, 
by means of the ſame kind of tenuity and pliability (if I may ſo 
ſpeak), of the animal ſpirits, will be as naturally carried into an in- 
tenſe melancholy. 


* 


If then a due temperature and purity of the animal frame is found 
neceſſary to enable the ſoul to exert her intellectual powers and af- 
ſeclions, with an added freedom, independency, and vigour, what 
muſt then be the conſequence of a reverſe ſtate ? when the blood and 
ſpirits, are defecated by . fumes or foul ſecretions from a ſtomach re- 
Plete with groſs or high- ſeaſoned food, and rich wines, &c. neither 
Y 2 — parts, 
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parts, purity, nor piety can take place ; imagination cannot ſpeed 


its courſe through ſo foul and corrupt an atmoſphere ; pure deſires 


are overwhelmed by incentives to Toofe and unchaſte gratifications Z 
reaſon is dethroned, by the inroad of an army of fleſhly tufts 3- and 
the whole man becomes at once totally carnal, ſenſual, deviliſh. A. 
reflection this, which ſuggeſts to my thoughts the propriety with 
vrhich, in every community, faſting is invariably directed to accom— 
pany acts of public humiliation, and the neceſſity of attending to 


che apoſtle's direction, not to make provifion for the fleſh, to fulfil the 


' Tuſts thereof, which men neceffarily do, by an intemperate indul 
gence in diet. But the wind is never fo fatally affected as when a. 
man falls a facrifice to that baneful root. of diſorders in: the intellec- 
tual frame, ebriety ; for then tlioſe immediate inftruments of thought, 

reaſon, and reflection, the animal ſpirits, being abſorbed; as: it were, 
in the fumes: diſtilled from the intoxicating Juice, the man falls a vic- 


tim to every irregular, ſenſual, and finful appetite.. A variety of 


follies, indiſcretions, and even vile enormities, are the too frequent at- 


 tehdants. His eyes fhall behold ſtrange women, and his heart fhall 


utter perverſe things. Fornication, adultery, murder, are the reſult 
of this vice daily; and how frequently is that truly valuable and 
endearing quality in man, friendſhip,, ſwallowed up in it.? A ſudden 


dilatation of the heart enſues, which oftimes betrays him into a diſ- 


cloſure of ſecrets of the greateſt conſequence, perhaps, and repoſed 
in him with the utmoſt confidence. Nor can he, in that ſituation, 
be even faithful to himſelf. In the ſudden guſts of paſſion, too na- 
turally iſſuing from a diſtempered brain, ſtifled enmities, and lurking 


malevolences, all the inward emotions of envy, hatred,. malice, and 


a multitude of deep-laid-devices, fo induſtrioufly concealed before, 
break from him. And this ſerves to ſhew how much we are miſta- 
ken, in imagining, when a man's temper ſeems altered by. the effects 
of the circulating glaſs, that there is a creation, as it were, of ſome- 
neu paſſion, ſome. new-formed Gftemper of the. mind? No. The 

latent 
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latent workings of a miſchievous, malevolent, rancorous heart, aſſume 
a confidence, to which reaſon, when not abſorbed by the fumes of li- 
quor, was a ſufficient check before; and the man unwittingly. hews 
bhimſelf now it his ridtive>naked, worthleſſneſs. Agreeably to 4hich 


ſays Plutarch, To & Ty uapdin T8 vnpoi/ &. er. TY; Y αο ο g £51 jebuo[@-.. 


i. e. The man Heals, when he is Ar what he dares only thin 
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T is altogether as intelligible to ſay, that a body is extended with- 
out parts, ſays Mr. Locke, when ſpeaking of the ſoul's ſeeping, 


as that any thing thinks, without Bu conſcious ot. It. Human 
Underſtanding, vol. i. p. 77. 5 


ho 


That there muſt be a conſciouſneſs of what paſſes ! in a man's mind, 


during the very time of thinking, it may, perhaps be granted ; but 


that ſuch a train of thinking muſt neceffarily be followed by an 
aſter-recollection of the ſubjeA-matter of the thought, we have proofs 


to the contrary from men's dreams. For there are frequent inſtances 


of perſons talking, and ſhewing other figns of thinking in their ſleep ; : 


of which, when awakened, they have remembered nothing. And it 
is notorious, that many a dream is awakened in a man's mind, by 
the accidental occurrence of ſome fimilar or relative circumſtances, 


without which the man would not have known that he had dreamed 


that night at all. Mr. Locke, in ſhort, either deſignedly quibbles, 
or miſtakenly blunders here moſt egregiouſly, in not making a due 
diſtinction between preſent conſciouſneſs (i. e. a conſciouſneſs of what 


paſſes in the mind during the time of thinking) and an after recol- 


lection of a man's thonghts. And it gives me great concern to ſee 
ſo great a man dealing out ſophiſtry, inſtead of ſolid argument, ſo 
plentifully, in ſupport of a favourite hypotheſis, which he does moſt 


remarkably in his twelſth and ſome following ſections of the chap- 
ter quoted above. 


In fact, I cannot help imagining, that the ſoul is, for the moſt part, 


_ equally employed in thought, 2 as well as waking, with this 


difference 
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| difference only; that it is, and muſt be, in the former ſtate, exerciſed 
in ſpeculating internal objects only. —I mean images ſenſitive or in- 


telleftual, internally impreſſed on the ſenſorium beforr——whereas, 
waking, it has the power of taking in external objects alſo. All 


the avenues for a Freſh ſupply of external objects being ſhut up 


in fleep, the mind can only employ itſelf in the contemplation of 
ſuch as are within, with the ſeveral detached impreſſes conveyed 
to the brain, by the inftrumentality of the outward organs of . 
of things, as s muſt neceſſarily appear real, till ſhewn to be Stllerwike, | 
by external demonſtrations from the awakened organs of ſenſe and 


reflection. Hence it is, that the dead are ſo frequently made to live 


again in the imagination ; that paſt converſations become preſent 3; 
and that we are made to act, as it were, a redoubled and "repeated: 
fe. Hence i it is, that things improbable, and even things impoffi- 
ble, appear, in a manner, real that yon cobler in his fall ſhall be 
a king | in his bed, and the enamoured Damon in the preſence of his 
lovely Phillis, at an hundred miles diftance from- her: The dream- 
ing imagination, in ſhort, makes reaſon to entertain the fond idea, of. 
which the awakened mind only diſcovers the illuſion. 


Wh at the Rho and: rule ak to the as, or other mechanic, the: 
organic powers of the body te to th mind. The former give the 
workmen an experimental knowledge of what, without them, they 


would have only an ideal or conjectural, and that moſt frequently, 


and of conſequence, an erroneous one. In like manner, the expert- 
ence ariſing to the mind, from time to time, by the inſtrumentality 
of the waking organs of ſenſe, is that rule of right, by which we are 
enabled to diſtinguiſh real exiſtences from. imaginary ones. It is 


not to be wondered, therefore, if, when the ſoul lies drowned, as it 
were, in the deep of ſleep, that the various detached ideas of kings, 


. friends, foes, ſports, paſtimes, frolicks, follies, pains, plea- 
ſures 
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ſures, horſes, towns, harbours, mountains, rivers, &c. &c, floating 
upon the ſurface of the imagination, ſeparately attract, at times, the 

ſoul's attention. The images of things. being preſent. to the mind, 
the man himſelf ſeems, for the time, prefent too. The perceptions of 
the impreſſions made, when awake, on the ſenſorium, are as real as 

if the objecis really exiſted; the ſoul takes them for real, it acts and 

behaves as if they were real. So that a man may be a monarch i in 

his ſleep, to all intents, and purpoſes,* excepting only that the experi- | 
ence of ſenſe, when he is awake, convinces him that he is not —not 
realy, though he was ideally ſo before. He then ſees and hears-that 
he is no monarch; the avenues to which ſenſible demon ſtrations 
were Wut, or locked up W in hog + 


> 


'* To 7 . vruß ea oer. Moſch. Hs ; 

+ A very ingenious. writer: ſatin, the 3 of 8 into the V 
of ſeparate ſpirits; but in this, though in other reſpects a moſt engaging writer 
and ſolid reaſoner, he is moſt egregioully inn Vid. The W into the 
Nature of the Human Sou. 

That thoſe various / prophetic, Ke. een among the people of old, * of 
whom Scripture makes mention, were. infuſed by the agency of- ſeparate ſpirits, and 
that ſomewhat of a ſimilar nature, and from a ſimilar cauſe, may have been not un- 
frequently experienced by. numbers in life ſince, we have abundant reaſons to con- 
elude. But what I contend for is, that thoſe incoherent, extravagant, &c. dreams, 
with which the mind is ſo often and uſually buſied in fleep, are not, as I appre- 
bend, effected by the * of * ſpirits, but en AS: mentions above. 
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An Enquiry into the ſeparate Efficacy of Faith and Good 
Works, with ra/pet? to Man's final Salvation, 


$13 


Ntroductory to chat fret fate of bliſs, in rel for the righ- 
- teous, there will be an entrance into Chr s kingdom ; 3 * and the 
prime fundamental requiſites for a PETR of that important 


privilege, are, ; 
Firſt, What the Scripture terms juſtification ; and 
Secondly, Sanfification, or true holineſs. 


Buy Qjaſtification we are to underſtand a diſcharge from the penal- 
ty of original lin, through the all-ſufficient merits of Chriſt, zvkho 
died IR our W and 25 again for our e. 


Sunelſſruton urs that acquaiitich of Motel purity and holineſs, 
which the Goſpel enjoins, and without which the * us 
no man ſpall fee the Lord. 5 e | 


This being admitted, the perplexed diſpute, whether faith, with 
or without works, can be available to our juſtification, 315 at 
once; as the queſtion ſhould rather be, whether they are or are not 
ſeparately effectual to our final ſalvation ? and the anſwer is obvious. 
That we are juſtified, i. e. cleanſed from the guilt of original fin, 
bya firm faith in DO, We wet 1. merit in ourſelves, or 


Vid. Conjefures concerning the nature af that kingdom, in the Diſſertation on 
Predeſtination, &c. p. 29. 
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of good works, we have reiterated declarations from holy writ; but 
then, in order to render that juſtification productive, of our final 
ſatvation, we muſt. add to our faith works—muſt walk worthy of 
the vocation wherewith we are called---mnſt cleanſe” ourſelves from 


all filthineſs of the fleſh and the ſpirit, PRETTY holineſs 1 in * = 
of God. 


Men are wont to place Juſtification * GC final ſakoatio 
in one and the ſame point of view, as if they were in reality 
one and the ſame thing, or the one naturally, and of neceflity, 
lead to the other ; which 1s not the caſe. For the Apoſtle St. Paul 
evidently ſuppoſes, that thoſe who had been once enlightened—amaZz 
Qwriolerrag—had embraced the Chriſtian faith—obtaining by it a 
Juſtification from original fin, and had taſted of. the. heavenly gift, 
and had been made partakers of the Holy Ghoſt---He * I ah 
wat ſuch may Jall back into e. 


In ſhort, by Juſtification attainable, as I ſaid before, folly by 1 
faith in Chriſt, our attainder, as prior rebel, by original fin, is re- 
voked, and leave g ven us to become candidates for a ſtation 1 in 
Chriſt's kingdom, through which we are to paſs to our final ſtate 
of glory ; but to be completely qualified for an entrance therein, we 
muſt add to that NG a Ty of "oY works, | 
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